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An Old 


\ Lesson 
pRelearned 


“When I heard our neighbor Frank 
Thompson tell my son, Jimmy, never 
to put all of his eggs in one basket, 
it started me thinking. 
“Here I was a young teacher with a 
growing family, little in the bank, 
and very little life insurance. 
“There wasn’t much I could do about 
my banking savings just now, but | 
could do something about my _inade- 
quate life insurance coverage. 
“T took advantage of my membership in 
MSTA to obtain one of their group life 
insurance policies designed especially for 

teachers. The rates are amazingly low and 
the policy is underwritten by one of the 
country’s strongest insurance companies.” 
What’s your situation? Adequate life insur- 

ance is a protection which every thoughtful 

parent insists upon. It provides for the 

future with a certainty which savings 
alone cannot equal. 
Take advantage of your MSTA men- 
bership and investigate this low-cost 
insurance plan today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your 
beneficiaries what you have saved. Life 
insurance pays them what you had 


hoped to save.” 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA’s 


Group Life Insurance Plan for members 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS 5 


1957 SUMMER SCHOOL 





First JUNE 17] Three hundred undergraduate and 

: graduate courses in Liberal Arts sub- 

Session JULY 24 jects, Business and Public Administra- 

tion, Education, Engineering, Music, 

Physical Education, and Social Work. 

Second JULY 25 Certification requirements for teachers. 
Session AUGUST 30 





JUNE 17] 1) Junior High School Core Program 
to 2) Economic Education 
JULY 51] 3) Audio-Visual Education 





WORKSHOPS JUNE 17 : c 
JULY 24] 4) Science Education 
OLY = | 5) Educational Television 
For complete information request DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
a Summer School Bulletin | WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 











Enjoy compartments with comfortable, spacious seats ... 
Extra wide windows give you an excellent view of the 
colorful countryside. Long corridors along the side are an 
added chance for relaxation in these swiftly 
moving modern steel cars. 
The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
. is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the rail way is the mght way in FRANCE. 
Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 






NATIONAL 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q RAILROADS 


ee eer rere rere ee 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. gc.g 


Please send Name 








me free 

illustrated Address 

booklet 

“France."” City. State. 
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COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES TO MEET 


The Missouri Council for Socia 
Studies will meet at Southwest Mis. 
souri State College, Springfield, Aprij 
26 and 27, according to Miss Mar, 
York, vice-president of the organiza 
tion. 

Conference activities will get under 
way on Friday, April 26, when a 6 p.n 
dinner meeting will be held at SMS 
followed by an address by the head o 
the political science department o 
the college on Missouri government 
A reception sponsored by the colleg 
will follow the dinner meeting 

On Saturday morning from 9:30 t 
10:30 two discussion groups will be 
in session. Each group will use th 
subject Current Practices in Develop- 
ing the “Missouri First” Attitude 
One group will be pointed towar 
efforts at the secondary school leve 
and the other for the elementary 
school age. 

A joint group meeting is scheduk 
for 10:30 to 11.30 at which time radi 
and TV as sources for developing th 
“Missouri First” attitude will be r 
viewed. 

Following a luncheon at the Kent 
wood Arms Hotel, movies of the 
Missouriana Tour will be shown by 
Mrs. Monia Morris, Warrensburg 

Reservations for the dinner at $1.75 
and for the luncheon also $1.75 shoul 
be sent to Miss Grace Gardner, Sout 
west Missouri State College, Spring 
field, Missouri. 


BONDS VOTED 


Carthage: $680,000 for constructio1 
of a new 22-classroom junior hig! 
school building, three additional class- 
rooms for an elementary school, e1 
largement of the highschool vocationa 
agriculture shop, a new _ highscho 
band room, improvement of the heat 
ing system in the senior highschool an 
purchase of a site for a future elemet 
tary school 


Perryville: $360,000 issue for the 
purpose of constructing a junior higl 
school and a_ vocational agriculture 
shop. 


Hannibal: $2,100,000 issue for con 
struction of central junior highschool 
to house approximately 1000 pupils, an 
elementary school to louse 240 pupils 
and a vocational, fine arts, and physical 
education building for addition to the 
highschool campus 


Nevada: $650,000 issue for the con- 
struction of a new junior and semor 
highschool to replace the one destroyed 
by fire on Nov. 29. A four-year levy 
proposal to finance school operations 
also passed. The levy is $1.90 per $100 
valuation. 

Neosho: $360,000 issue to build 13 
additional classrooms. This amount 1s 
to be added to a $216,000 federal 
government allocation granted this 
year. 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Now, more than ever, 
real research is fun! 








THE NEW 1957 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


26,000 pages : 
60,000 articles 
11,500 illustrations wd 
44,000 cross references 
280,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have / 
been completely revised in the 
last six years 


{| MERICANA 


The Encyclopedia “4 
A HE The I Scittial Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. camericans Corporation 


For information write or phone: C. P. McCiananan, 920 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri, JEfferson 1-7825 
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Children LOVE COLOR 





WHY NOT GIVE THEM COLOR IN THE 
SCHOOL ROOM FURNITURE? 


Heywood-Waketield’s new Hey-Woodite furniture gives solid plastic desk 
tops, chair seats and backs in artistically contrasted, beautiful clear colors. 
You can have color combinations of natural wood, cocoa, light green, 
yellow, red, blue-grey, tangerine and light blue in fascinating harmonies. 
Che chrome-finished framework of the furniture makes it easy to maintain, 


comfortable and long lasting. 


Write to us for further information or have our representative call on you. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Company 


1508 MAIN STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














CHECK YOUR CHOICE — CLIP AD — MAIL FOR INFORMATION 
COUNT YOURSELF IN ON A THRILLING CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


ESCORTED TOUR! 

















* 

- 1LJ)Metropolitan East 

* INCLUDING: Washington, D. C. — New York City — Niagara Falls 

* From ST. LOUIS June 29 and July 27, 1957 — $141.20 per person plus tax 
° From CHICAGO July 13 and August 17, 1957 — $1 34.40 per person plus tax 
ry : . 

” 

- 2(_)Eastern Canada 

° INCLUDING: Chicago — Detroit — Ottawa — Montreal — Niagara Falls 

7 


From KANSAS CITY June 22 and Aug. 17, 1957—$1 62.95 per person plus tax 


= 3CBlack Hilis- 
Yellowstone 


e 
* INCLUDING: Mt. Rushmore -Black Hills Passion Play —Hot eae - - Old Faithful 
e From KANSAS CITY July 13 and Aug. i 1957—$1 83.25 per person plus tax 


= CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 











eoeeee#eeee#2ee#eene eeemeeeee#e¢e 


1341 “P” Street (Tour No. 1) 300 South Broadway (Tour No. 2 or 3) 
e Lincoln, Nebraska °F Wichita, Kansas 
e Please send me information on Escorted Tours checked above. 
e Name 
e Address 
City State 















IMPORTANT EVENTS 





APRIL 


4 


5 


27 


NEA Centennial Birthday Party, 
April 4, 1957. 

St. Louis Suburban Teachers As.- 
sociation, Spring Conference, 
Washington University Field 
House, St. Louis, April 5, 1957. 
Northeast Missouri Reading Con. 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, April 6, 1957. 
Midwest Regional Drive-In Con- 
ference for School Administrators, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 7-9, 1957 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Central District. NEA, St 
Louis, April 10-13, 1957. 

Missouri School Business Officials, 
Springfield, April 11-13, 1957. 
Elementary School Principals, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, Colum- 
bia, April 11-12, 1957. 

Missouri School Food Service As- 
sociation Annual Convention, Jef- 
ferson City, April 12-13, 1957. 
Industrial Education Annual 
Spring Conference, University of 
Missouri, April 12-13, 1957. 

Fine Arts Section, Northwest Mis- 
souri District Teachers Associa- 
tion Conference, Maryville lHlig 
School Library, 9:30 a.m., April 
12, 1957 

MSTA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 13, 1957 

Social Studies Workshop, CMSC, 
Warrensburg, April 13, 1957. 
Conference on “The Curriculum 
and the Superior Student,” West- 
minster College, Fulton, April 20, 
1957. 

Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Study Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California 
April 21-26, 1957 

International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children Conference, 
NEA, Pittsburgh, April 23-27, 
1957. 

19th Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Industrial Arts Association, 
NEA, Kansas City, Mo., April 
23-26, 1957. 

Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies Spring Meeting, South- 
west State College, Springfield, 
April 26-27, 1957 

Elementary Education Conference, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, 
April 27, 1957. 


MAY 


4 


Missouri Association for Child- 
hood Education, Annual Spring 
Conference, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., May 
4-5, 1957. 

School Accounting Workshop, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, May 27, 1957 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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ing Course, Warrensburg, June 

— 4-7, 1957. 

10 Health Education Workshop, Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, War- 





Pa deed 

ty, rensburg, June 10-12, 1957. 
's As- 17 Missouri Association of School 
rence, Administrators Summer Work- 
Field shop, Columbia, June 17-18, 1957. 
. 24 American Home Economics As- 
' on- sociation, Annual Convention, St. 
lege, Louis, June 24-28, 1957 

Con- 30 National Education Association 


ators, Centennial Convention, Philadel- 


- hia, June 30-July 6, 1957. ’ oor’ ; d 
i957 | hia, June 30-July 6, 1937 America’s Railroads 


ealth, 


Recre- JULY : 1 
\, St 8 Annual Reading Conference, State Make the Connections! 


Teachers College, Kirksville, July 


icials, 8-13. 1957 ° ° . . 
wel nace sia Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
‘ipals, 11 Second Annual Reading Con- Service, perform an enormous transpertation job—carrying more 
ylum- ference, University of Missouri, than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
Columbia, July 11-12, 1957. . . : , : 
os the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
e .As- . , : . : , 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 


, Jef- SEPTEMBER 

; 20 Missouri ASCD Workshop, Uni- 
nual versity of Missouri, Columbia, 
ry ol September 20-21, 1957. 


Mis- | NOVEMBER 
sOCla- 


High 6 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
\pril ation Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 6-8, 1957. 

room 






























ence, . : ae } . 
MSC, FREE FILMS At the post office, the mail is put in sacks To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
: with other pieces moving in the same _ sorted in a railway post office car as the 
me For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and | direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad train speeds along. The railroads provide 
+ Lay Meetings: station and placed aboard the proper train. — some 2,500 of these post-ollices-on-wheels, 
A Desk for Billie : 
| A State, A People and 
uca- Their Schools 
Con- Mike Makes His Mark 
rnia, Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Ex- Fire In Their Learning 
a The Teacher 
aa Secure the Blessings 
— Schools March On ’ 
The Stay In : N 
1eri- Who Will Teach Your Child? = 
tion, Education for Democracy = 
\pril The Sixth Chair . 
What Greater Gift B , ; “sh 
Pop Rings the Bell At stations where the train doesn’t stop, For transportation of the average letter 
cial New Tools for Learning mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal _ the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
uth- 7 of American Pub. Ed. arm swings out from the mail car door and — a cent—an economic al service that helps 
eld, e School and the Community | snatches the mailbag from a trackside support other services of the Post Office 
For Professional Meetings: | crane. Department. 
nce, Assignment Tomorrow 
Tty, The Drop Out ' | Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
; Specify date to be used. Only cost buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 
, is for return postage. Write for list swiftly, safely, and economically! 
ild- of educational recordings and radio | | , ’ : sa, 
“ing programs. A ‘ Ur 
| . 
tate FILM DEPARTMENT | ssociation of 
- | American Railroads 9 
. . ee , 
Missouri State Teachers | _ ~ 
0p, i WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 
ee Association 
; Columbia, Missouri Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
, mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





8 So Se ohne 
ns es 


Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 
JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOO00 IoOood 
6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1 JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 


—— 


3 AS 3 Credits 


Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 


JUNE 24- JULY 19 JULY 22- AUG. 16 


OO OOO Of 
4 Credits 4 Credits. 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
Macky 319 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin 


(My Name) 


(St. and Number) 





(City & State} 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 





| 150 E. 





FLYING CARGO 


How the first load of 
plane, a package of silk carried in the 
lap of a passenger, introduced a revolu- 
tion in the world of commerce is ex- 
plained in a new aviation education 
booklet, “Flying Cargo.” 

It has 32 illustrated pages, 
obtained for $.50 from the National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
. &. 


YELLOW FEVER 


“Walter Reed and the Conquest of 
Yellow Fever” is a 16-minute color 
sound slidefilm showing how a young 
doctor branded the female mosquito 
the carrier of yellow fever and made 


cargo in a 


may be 


possible the control of another dread 
disease. 
The slidefilm, containing 73 frames 


of illustrations, is available on free 
loan to Write the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 35 West 
45th St., New York 36, New York. 


PREJUDICIAL FEAR 

Childhood 
the root of 
prejudice, 


schools. 


fears and anxieties lie at 
much if not most of adult 
according to a recent Public 
Affairs Pamphlet based on the five- 
volume scientific study, “Studies in 
Prejudice.” 

“The prejudiced are a fearful people,” 
says the pamphlet, “and they are not 
likely to express prejudices unless a 
popular belief confirms them—or unless 
they are sure that it is safe to do so.” 


The 27-page pamphlet “Fear and 
Prejudice” may be obtained for $.25 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St.. New York, N. Y. 


STEEL FILMSTRIPS 

Two filmstrips, “Raw Materials of 
Steelmaking” and “Community 
sources Workshops for 


Re- 
Teachers,” are 


available on request from the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 

Che first is one of a series dealing 
with the science of iron and_ steel 
making for use in highschool science 
and social studies classes. The second 
was designed to help teachers dis- 
cover and utilize the resources of the 


community that have desirable class- 
applications. 
American Iron 


42nd St., 


room 
Steel Institute, 
York 17, New 


and 
New 
York 





eaching 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


“The Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms” lists in its 1956 edition 2% 
silent slidefilms, 297 sound slidefilms 
and 38 sets of slides. There are % 
more titles listed in this edition tha 
the iast edition. 

The guide has 188 pages, costs $3 
and may be obtained from the Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
POWER COMPETITION 

The latest Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“The Case for Competition in Electri 
Power,” contains eight charts and 


graphs describing the nature of Ameri- 
can electric power production and cot 
sumption. 

“Regulation is no substitute for con 
authors hold. “J 
next decade is whether 
the competitive stimulus provided t 
day by government and 
ownership can be maintained.” 

The 28 page pamphlet 2 
Public Affairs Committee, 2 
38th St., New York 16, N. \ 


petition,” the 
problem of the 


consumer! 


costs 
from 
East 


LUMBER 

Text and photographs in the booklet 
“Lumber From Forest to You,” trace 
the log from its native woods until it 
is whittled into consumer products 
A detailed 32-page account of sawmill 
and distribution practices, it is a pu 
lication of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers Association. 


This issue is the first revision of 
booklet originally published in 1952 
Single copies are free from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa 
tion, 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Additional copies are $.25 
each. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SUPERVISORS SURVEYED 


Another report on the U.S. Office ol 
Education survey, Qualification and 
Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 


“Directors and 
Education 


Children, is 


Special 


tional 
Supervisors ot 
Local School 

It includes 
conipetencies, 
experiences and 
on supervisor-teacher 

The 72-page report 
the Superintendent of 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.¢ 


Systems.” 

an evaluation of neede 
a section on professional 
preparation, and on 
relationships 
costs $.30 tron 
Documents 
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Spicing 


YY 


‘Bob, will you and Stanley pass 
out the song books? Turn to page 
3 Beautiful, 


one, two, three, sing!” 


2, America the now, 


This procedure is common in 


many of our junior high musik 
classes. It may be sound, but not 
as a steady diet. There is a certain 
need for routine procedures in 
junior high music classes because 
pupils find a certain amount of 
security when they can be sure of 
something familiar occurring each 
day. But there is also a need for 
departure from the routine in or- 
der to stimulate interest, provide 
imagination, and to foster creativ- 
itv. 

According to the Educational 
Program of the Springfield Public 
Schools, which we call the “‘curric- 
ulum capsule” we teach “‘self-ex- 
pression through a wide variety ol 
art and music.’ There are othe 
statements under “What's Taught” 
but the above two seem most ap- 
plicable here. The reason for teach- 


ing the arts is “to develop Amer- 





A student group made these percussion instruments and 
the harp. The large drum is a nail keg covered with 
rubber inner tube and bound by heavy cord. The drum 
Stick is a rubber ball mounted on a stick of wood. The 
maracas include two different sized bottles filled with 
beans, a flashlight covered with aluminum foil with a 
few pebbles inside, and two light bulbs covered with foil 


and smashed to break the glass. 
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up the 
music class 


ican citizens who possess artistic 
and musical skills which result in 
enriching their own lives and thos¢ 
of others.” 

Our seventh grade music classes 
have undertaken several different 
kinds of projects to enrich thei 
musical abilities. These projects 
were designed to give, the pupil a 
greater appreciation of music, an 
understanding of the creative pos 
sibilities in music, and information 
concerning the lives of persons 
contributing to the field of music. 

We will 
of a seventh grade music class. We 


describe one project 
might call this Musical Instrument 
Model Making. 


This particular project started 
after a study of some of the instru 
ments and how they were made, 


some of the materials used in the 








By J. Tice Rollins, Principal 
and Barbara Newland, Music Instructor 
Eastwood Junior High School 
Springfield 


construction of different instru 


ments, and the study of some of 


the musical-instrument craftsmen 


Several pupils became interested 


in the construction of Musical in 


struments after a professional cel 
loist gave an assembly program. He 
explained the many features of a 
cello including the type of wood 
required to make a good cello. 

mak« 


some kind of musical instrument 


Each pupil planned to 
preferably one upon which sounds 
Many 


doubtful musical quality, but the 


could be made. were olf 


S¢ conda) \ 


sound was ol import 


ance. The teacher reasoned, as in 
dustrial arts teachers often do, that 
it is what the wood does to the 
pupil and not what the pupil does 
to the wood that is of importance 


(See Music Page 12) 





This string and woodwind section was made by seventh 
graders at Eastwood Junior High School, Springfield. The 
string instruments were made of wood, and some of them 
were equipped with conventional strings. One pupil made a 
bow to go with his violin from which the orchestra in- 
structor was able to produce music of fair quality. The 
horn was made of a section of electrical conduit, a soda 


straw, modeling clay and a plastic funnel. 














L AAAAAN Ai 


Below is a summarization of 
school legislation under consid- 
eration by the 69th General As- 
sembly and our National Con- 
gress up to March 1. 


House Bill No. 6, 
sales tax on the trade-in value ol 


removing tne 


motor vehicles, is in the House 
Taxation and Revenue Committee. 

House Bill No. 8, repealing the 
law providing that personal prop- 
erty taxes must be paid before the 
issuance of a motor vehicle license, 
is in the House Motor Vehicle and 
L rath 

House Committee Substitute foo 
House Bill No. 10, 


speed limit for motor vehicles, is 


Regulations Committee. 
providing a 
on the House Calendar for final 
passage. 

House Bill No. 21, providing for 
the taxation of airline companies 
and the apportionment of the tax 
subdivisions in- 


among political 


cluding schools, is in the House 
Aviation Committee. 

House Bill No. 30, providing for 
the education of the homebound 
child, is in the Senate Education 
Committee. 

House Bill No. 31, providing a 
census of handicapped children, is 
in the Senate Education Commit- 
see. 

*House Bill No. 34, improving 
the Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem of Missouri, as recommended 
by the Association, has been heard 
in the Senate Education Commit- 


tee. 


House Bill No. 44, making par- 
ents responsible up to $500 fon 
property willfully destroyed by a 
child, is in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

House Bill No. 51, 
boards of education to invest any 


allowing 


funds not needed for at least six 
months in time deposits or state 
and federal securities, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

House Bill No. 55, providing fon 
a referendum for social security 
coverage on a district basis, failed 
on perfection. 

House Bill No. 68, allowing the 
use of facsimile signature by the 
treasurer of the board of educa- 
tion, is in the Senate Education 
Cornmittee. 

House Bill No. 69, raising the 
age limit from 16 to 18 of children 
ADC 


grants, is on the House Calendar 


in school who may receive 
for final passage. 

House Bill No. 114, providing a 
summer school for teachers at Rol- 
la, is in the House Committee on 
Universities. 

House Bill No. 126, relating to 
the education of children residing 
on federal lands, is in the Senate 
Education Committee. This bill is 
identical with Senate Bill No. 105. 

House Bill No. 149, relating to 
libraries, is on the House Calendar 
for final passage. 

House Bill No. 163, deleting all 
statutory reference to segregation 
in public schools, is on the House 


Calendar for final passage. 






House Bill No. 171, 


/ 


changing 
the population limit in special laws 
for the Kansas City school district 
from 500,000 to 700,000, is in the 
Public 


House Committee on 


Schools. 


*House Bill No. 186, containing 
the public school appropriation fo 
next school year, has passed the 
House. It provides $73,141,183 for 
the school foundation — program 
which has been determined as the 
amount needed for next school 
vear. 

House Bills Nos. 195 and 199, 
providing foundation program aid 
for junior colleges, have been heard 
by the House Education Commit 
tee. A sub-committee is studving 


the bills. 


House Bill No. 197; 


not to exceed $300 per pupil state 


providing 
aid for homebound children and 
re-establishing provision for educa 
tion of homebound, is in the House 


Education Committee. 


House Bill No. 206, which would 
include employees of the division 
of inmate education of the depart 
ment of correction, employed and 
certificated as teachers, in the Pub 
lic School System ol 
Missouri, is on the House Calendai 


Retirement 


for final passage. 

House Bill No. 292, which would 
remove the sales tax on the trade 
in value of tangible property, is in 
the House Ways and Means Com 


mittee. 
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House Bill No. 252, relating to 
the construction and repair ol 
school buildings in St. Louis (simi- 
lar to Senate Bill No. 167) is on 
the House Calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 257, containing 
the appropriations for the institu- 
tions of higher education, is in the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

House Bill No. 274, amending 
the continuing contract law as re- 
commended by the Assembly of 
Delegates, has been heard by the 
House Education Committee. 

House Bill No. 275, providing 
that the board of education in a 
high school district may employ a 
superintendent for a term not to 
exceed three years, is on the House 
Calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 279, authorizing 
school districts and other political 
sub-divisions to operate and main- 
tain systems of public recreation, 
the House Committee on 
Organization and 


is in 
Governmental 
Related Matters. 

House Bill No. 284, providing 
that in case of school board tie the 
county 
the deciding vote in person or by 
Public 


superintendent may cast 
letter, is in the House 
Schools Committee. 

House Bill No. 285, extending 
the state tax to tobacco products 
other than cigarettes, is in the 
House Committee on Governmen- 
tal Organization and Related Mat 
ters. 

House Bill No. 309, providing 
that state transportation aid be 
paid on the “daily attendance of 
all pupils for whom bus transpor- 
tation is provided’”’ in place of 


“daily number of pupils trans- 
ported,” is on the House Calendar 
for perfection. 

House Bill No. 313, adding La- 
bor Dav, November eleventh, Jan- 
uary first and May thirtieth to 
days that may be observed as school 
holidays, is on the House Calendar 
for perfection. 

House Bill No. 326, relating to 
the St. Louis retirement system, is 
in the House Committee on Muni- 
cipal Corporations. 

House Bill No. 331, 


by Representative Estep, relating 


introduced 
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to transportation of public school 
pupils (similar to House Bill No. 
30g), is in the House Committee 
on ‘Transportation 

Senate Bill No. 13, providing ton 
a 1i5-member commission — that 
would study the over-all problems 
of special education and make 
recommendations to each General 
Assembly, is on the Senate Calen 
dar for perfection. 

Senate Bill No. 


for the establishment within three 


14, providing 


vears by the State Department ol 
Education of regional training 
centers for non-educable children, 
is on the Senate Calendar tor pet 
fection. 

Senate Bill No. 15, providing for 
a rewriting of Missouri’s 40-year 
old juvenile code, aimed at re 
habilitation of youthful offenders, 
is in the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 16, relating to 
compulsory school attendance, is 
on the House Calendar for final 
passage with a House Committee 
amendment. 


Senate Bill No. 17 


7, relating to 
the child labor law, is on the Senate 
Calendar for perfection. 

Senate Bill No. 


the purchase of 


18, relating to 

non-intoxicating 
beer by youth, is in the House 
Jurisprudence Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 19, rewriting the 
law relating to the publishing and 
dissemination of obscene news 
papers and magazines, is in the 
Senate Criminal Jurisprudence 
Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 22, 


to display the 


requiring all 
schools Missouri 
state flag, is in the House Civil De 
fense Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 28, pertaining to 
the Kansas City retirement system, 
has passed the House. 

Senate Bill No. 30, 
that in first 


providing 
class counties the 
county superintendent of schools 
may set the hour of the annual 
meeting of boards of education and 
boards of directors for the election 
of members of the county board 
of education, is on the Senate 


Calendar for perfection. 


Senate Bill No. 37, harmonizing 
the provision on state high school 
tuition payment with the $75 pro 
vided in the School Foundatio 
Program and making possible 
between six 


change of boundary 


director districts and commo) 


school districts, is in the Senate 
Education Committee 

Senate Bill No. 43, making more 
stringent the penalty for the sale 
of narcotics to minors, is in the 
Senate Criminal Jurisprudence 
Committee. 

Senate Bill No 


the education of pupils residing on 


105, relating to 


federal lands, is in the Senate Edu 

cation Committee. 
Senate Bill No 

sible the establishment of a special 


125, making pos 


school district in St. Louis county 
for the education of handicapped 
children, is in the Senate Educa 
tion Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 133, allowing 
St. Louis board of education to 
adopt the decennial census tabula 
tion for enumeration purpose, is 
in the Senate Ed. Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 


Louis retired teachers to serve as 


34, allowing St 


substitutes for not more than 60 
days during a school year, is on 
the Senate Calendar for perfection 

Senate Bill No. 135, 
in the St. 


making 
parents Louis schoo] 
district liable up to a maximum of 
$300 for damages to school prop 
erty caused by their children, is in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 

Senate Bill No. 137, 


Camden county in the Southwest 


placing 


state college district and Carroll 
and Ray counties in the Central 
state college district, is in the Senate 
Education Committee 

Senate Bill No 


reciprocity between the teacher re 


146, providing 


tirement systems in the state, is on 
the Senate Calendar for final pas 
Sage. 

Senate Bill No 
to the 


153, pertaining 
liability of political sub 
divisions, is in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. This bill may have 
implication for school districts 
Senate Bill No 157, 
school boards to join the Missouri 
School Board's 


authorizing 


Association, is on 








the House Calendar tor final pas- 
sage. 

Senate Bill No. 158, increasing 
the qualifications for the ofhce of 
county superintendent of schools 
to a master’s degree with a majo 
in school administration, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 164, relating to 
condemnation of land for school 
purposes in St. Louis, is in the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. 

Senate Bill No. 166, relating to 
purchase of supplies by the St. 
Louis school district, is on the 
Senate Calendar for perfection. 


Senate Bill No. 167 


-” 
the construction and 


relating to 
repair ol 
school buildings in St. Louis, is on 
the Senate Calendar for perfection. 
Senate Bill No. 201, designating 
the state board of education as the 
Missouri state agency for surplus 
property and defining its powers 
and duties, is in the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee. 
Senate Bill No. 208, 
fund from which loans can be made 


creating a 


to school districts for building pu 
poses, is in the Senate Education 
Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 214, providing a 
manner for receiving federal funds 
for libraries, is in the Senate Ap 
propriations Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 240, introduced 
Noble, 


would permit school boards to dis 


by Senators Gibson and 


miss school for one day each year 
for teachers and pupils to partici 
pate in “business education day” 
or similar civic activity for better- 
ment of community school rela- 
tions. 

\ total of 47 bills was introduced 
in the Senate February 28, since 
that was the last day for the intro- 
duction of bills in the Senate. Al- 
though these bills are not printed, 
it is known that Senate Bills Nos. 
262, 263 and 264, introduced by 
Senators Noble and Hawkins, pro- 
vide for the apportionment of free 
textbook funds, county and town- 
ship funds including fines, for- 
feitures and penalties, and distri- 
butable railroad and utility taxes 


on the basis of average daily at- 


10 


tendance in place of enumeration 


as now provided, 


National Legislation 
In Washington the chief interest 
building 


SC hool 2 


is in emergency 


aid and a proposal to permit 
teachers to deduct for income tax 
purposes up to $600 per yea fon 
professional educational expenses. 


There has been introduced by 
the administration three emergency 
school construction bills. One in 
the Senate, S. 889, and two in the 
House, H.R. 3976 and H.R. 3986. 
These proposals are similar to the 
ones introduced last session but 
would try to accomplish in fou 
vears that which would have taken 
five vears in last year’s bills. 

Ihe measures allotting $325,000,- 
ooo a vear for four years are based 
on an equalization pattern, 

Missouri could anticipate about 
55,885,000 per year with the state 
asked to contribute $6,424,000 pei 
vear in matching funds. 

Representative Kelley has again 
introduced his construction meas- 
ure and it is significantly numbered 
H.R. 1. It is like his bill of last 
session—money is distributed on a 
flat grant basis. 


would eet about 


~ 


Missouri 
413,762,000 per year. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that any meas- 


ure that prevails will be a com- 


promise between the adminisira- 
tion’s proposal and the Kelley Bil! 

The need for school construction 
aid is great with 870,000 school 
children already on half-day ses 
sions in this nation. 

The bill, H.R. 4662, that amends 
the internal revenue code to per 
mit teachers to deduct for income 
tax purposes up to $600 a year for 
professional educational expenses 
including summer school work and 
approved travel for credit is ol 
great interest to the profession, 

Teachers could deduct for tui 
tion, books and equipment, travel 
and living expenses over and above 
normal expenses while away from 
home because of enrollment in 
summer courses. 

Every teacher should be ac 
quainted with this proposal and 
the school proposals 


and should write expressing their 


emergency 


interest in such to their Congress- 


man and Senator. 


FINE ARTS MEETING 


Che Fine Arts Section of the North- 
west District Teachers Association is 
holding an all-day meeting April 12 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. in the Maryville 
highschool library according to County 
Superintendent Claude F. Pierpoint 
\ll elementary and regular art teachers 
are urged to attend 

Mr. Alfred W. Bieckschmidt, Mis- 
souri supervisor of fine arts, will give 
an address on the new Missouri course 
of study 



































May we borrow a picture of you, Miss Washburn? 
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Studer” 






The Principals Assistant 


BY DAVID M. WILSON, PRINCIPAL, STOVER HIGH SCHOOL 





Principal David M. Wilson and his monitors keep all study halls operating them efficiently and freeing teachers for other 
duties. They are: (front row, left to right) Carol Wadick, Larry Bauer, Barbara Hamilton, Larry Hagedorn, Ruth Warnke 


(back row) Leila Dawes, Gertrude Shull, Ralph Richardson, Franklin Vansell, 


Crider, Wilma Kipp and Delores Viebrock. 


PFOVER High School is using 
S a student monitor system in 
the operation of all studyhalls. A 
test program, using selected study- 
halls, was used last vear. This svs- 
tem made possible the offering of 
an enlarged curriculum to the 
highschool students. 

The monitor system is the direct 
responsibility of the high school 
principal and is not operated 
through the Student Council o1 


other student group. 


Monitors are chosen early dur- 
ing the first week of school and are 
usually senior or junior students. 
They are selected by the highschoo! 


faculty and are approved by the 
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principal; two monitors are as 


signed to each studyhall. 


\ copy of the studyhall rules and 
regulations is placed in the hands 
of each student at the beginning 
of the school year and additional 
copies are posted on the studvhall 


bulletin boards. 


\ check is made quarterly in 
each studyhall through a question 
naire to ascertain student reaction 
to both the rules and regulations 
and the operation of the studyhall 
itself. The questionnaire provides 
space for suggestions for improve 
ment of practices, student com 
plaints, and other pertinent infor 


mation. The questionnaires are 


Principal Wilson, Dewaine Crider, Darrell 


carelully checked by the principal! 
Regulations may be changed on 
amended, and monitors are advised 
as to any difficulty in their opera 
tions. The questionnaire is marked 
secretly so that honest expression 


of the student is not stifled 


Monitors are provided with a 
pad of violation slips on which to 
record the nature of the offense, 
the period, and the name of the 


The S¢ 


reports are then turned in at the 


monitor making the report 
principal's office. The reports are 
checked daily by the principal and 
offenders are called to the. office 


for warning or disciplinary action 


(Continued Page 15) 








At the Root of the Problem 


By Dewitt Barker 


The future of the United States 
depends in a very large degree on 
the number and quantity of qual- 
ified technical personnel it can 
produce. Within the last three 
years Soviet Russia has emerged as 
a strong economic competitor of 
this country and the Geneva Con- 
ference recognized a_ precarious 
stalemate in nuclear warfare, a 
stalemate that could be upset if 
either side were to gain an edge in 
highly trained scientists. 

Much has been written and said 
about the shortage of engineers, 
and it is common knowledge that 
an efficient, experienced enginee1 
can write his own ticket. 

But despite the magnificent fi- 
nancial attractions of a scientific 
or engineering career, too few take 
it up. The regimented Russian 
educational system turns out thous- 
ands of engineers, but we cannot 
force a take math- 
ematics and physics. We must con- 


student to 


vince him. 

It is in the secondary schools 
that the job must be started. Here 
is where students will begin to take 
the courses that will qualify them 
for specialized science and math- 
ematics careers. 

For example, geometry is us- 
ually taken by college-preparatory 
pupils who plan on scientific ca- 
reers. The percentage of pupils en- 
rolled in this subject has not only 
decreased each year, but the actual 
number was fewer in 1954 than 20 
years ago. 

This information was 
available by a recent survey by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The re- 
sults, “Offerings and Enrollments 
in Science and Mathematics,” was 
published to clear up rumors and 
highschool 


made 


misinformation about 


science enrollments. 


The big problem in attracting 
students to scientific careers starts 
in the gth grade, where 64.5 per 
cent of the students in that grade 
are enrolled in elementary algebra 
according to the survey. This is 
not so bad, but the gth grade 
mathematics courses are invariably 
understaffed. Thus individual in- 
struction, at a time when high- 
school pupils need it most, is dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 


The study made of science en- 
rollments during the last four years 
reveals a steady decline in the per- 
centage taking physics. This de- 
cline was from 22.8 per cent in 
1890 to 4.6 per cent in 1954..Also, 
the percentage of pupils enrolled 
in physics was less in the senior 
highschool than in either the four- 
year or the combined junior-senior 
high school. This is possibly be- 
cause the larger schools offer so 
many electives as to make physics 
a rare choice. 

Another hindrance to the sci- 
ence-inclined is the lack of oppor- 
tunity to take advanced courses. 
Only in 2g per cent of the schools 
were 12th-grade offered 
solid geometry and only in 26 per 


pupils 


cent was plane trigonometry of- 
fered. 

The percentage of pupils en- 
rolled in algebra has declined 
steadily igoo even though 
the actual number has increased 
slightly, from 1,499,000 in 1949 to 
1,636,000 in 1954. The percentages 
studying chemistry and trigonom- 
etry have remained rather con- 
stant, but they have been but 31.9 
and 7.4 per cent of 12th grade pu- 
pils respectively. 


since 


To remedy this lack of interest 
and lack of opportunity that will 
vitally affect our nation’s future, 


there have been a number of so- 
lutions proffered: television as a 
supplement to the classroom, di 
vision of among 
with assistants comparable to col 
lege graders taking care of routine 
scientists 
time assist 


labor teachers 


tasks, the releasing of 
by business for part 
ance. 

However, these remain stop-gaps 
at best. Unless a larger part of 
our national economy is devoted to 
educational purposes our country’s 
future will still be jeopardized 
Without higher wages for teachers 
the best trained teachers including 
those in the fields of mathematics 
and science will still be forced by 
economic pressure to abandon the 
schools for the business world 


(Continued from Page 7 


Each student made some kind of! 
“musical instrument.” The percus 
sion instruments seemed to be 
most popular. It might be assumed 
that junior high pupils like plenty 
of noise. 

Some other benefits which might 
be derived from a project like this 
include: 

(1) An appreciation of the labor 
required in the production of a 
musical instrument. 


(2) An 
instruments are so costly. 


understanding of why 


(3) A satisfaction of having ‘cr 
ated” something. 


(4) Pupils learn the names of dil 
ferent instruments and their fun 
tion in the band or orchestra 

(5) There may be some value in 
the explanatory activity, i.e., some 
pupils may discover that it is fun 
to work with their hands 

This 


unique but you may find that you 


project is not new ol 


particular group of pupils may 
develop some original ideas. You 
group may find this kind of project 
stimulating, especially during the 
spring of the year after the contests 
are all completed. 
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\ow Good is Your Gchoo/ 7 


Many factors combine to 
determine the value of a 
school to its community 


HERE are many factors that 
T shouta be taken into consider- 
ation when one is trying to eval- 
uate a school or school system. | 
have been asked many times what 
| would consider some of the more 
important factors in such an eval- 
uation. A good school is one in 
vyhich many factors have been skill- 
fuliy blended together by profes- 
sional workers. Some of the major 
factors in the evaluation of schools 
should be: (1) the board of edu- 
cation, (2) the classrooms, (3) the 


teachers, (4) the supervisors, (5) 
learning activities, (6) periodic 
checkups, (7) working of groups, 


and (8) parent interest. 


The Board of Education 

This group of people constitutes 
one of the most important factors 
in any school system. This par- 
ticular group should be selected 
from all walks of life. Its members 
should have a genuine interest in 
the welfare of our children. They 
must be the type of people that 
would promote the quality and 
amount of education that the com- 
munity wants and would strive for 
the betterment of education. 
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By Lester M. Kraft 


Petty interest, unreasonable pres 
sure group demands, old customs 
and ideas should not influence 
their providing the kind of educa 
tion that will best meet the needs, 
interests, and capacities of th 
children. An ideal board of edu 
cation would probably be com 
posed of a farmer, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, salesman and a common 
laborer. 

The Classroom 

The classroom should give pu 
pils the feeling of being in a pleas 
All of 


furniture in the 


ant workshop for learning. 
the children’s 
room should be movable, modern 
and comfortable. The corners of 
the classroom should be filled with 
interesting books that a child can 
read when he has finished his as 
Normal talking and 
laughing should be permitted as 


signments. 


long as it does not distract other 
pupils. This room should have a 
wholesome environment and make 
adequate provisions for individual 
differences. 
The Teachers 

The teachers should possess the 
kind of qualities that are necessary 
to create respect and affection on 
the part of the pupils. They should 
be friendly, courteous, and helpful 
to all of the students. The teache 
should be attractively dressed and 





pleasant looking, with a soft, warm 
voice that will create an attitude 
of “inquiry” about problematic sit- 
uations. 

Also needed by this group is a 
good set of everyday teaching hab- 
its that can in turn inspire the stu- 
dents to develop wholesome out- 
side interests. All assignments must 
be clear, complete, and purposeful 
with a good sound policy for judg- 
ing and evaluating the work of the 
pupils. The teacher should have a 
direct part in the leadership and 


success of some school activity. 


The Supervisors 

rhe basic function of supervi- 
sion should be to improve the 
learning situation for children. Su- 
pervision should be a service ac- 
tivity that exists to help teachers 
do their job better. The supervisor 
should be a human sort of person 
who could make people feel at ease 
and he should be pleasant, inter- 
esting and forceful when talking 
about education. 

\ll teachers have greater poten- 
tial than they sometimes display 
and the supervisor's function in 


(See How Good Page 15) 




















ITH the increasing teach- 
W . shortage, and no ap- 
parent relief in sight, we teachers 
can and must do our part to help 
alleviate this problem which threat 
ens the basic structure of our so 
ciety and the future generation. 
Teachers can encourage young 
people to go into teaching and en 
courage young teachers to stav in 
teaching. 

There are many things we can 
do to encourage young people to 
take up the profession of teaching. 
First, never let a day go by with 
out praising teaching to one and 
all. Love the profession, be proud, 
and praise the thrill of imparting 
knowledge to young receptiv: 
minds. Second, be active in future 
teacher groups. Help them to find 
out all they can about teaching 


and its rewards. 


Be Attractive 

Phird, look as glamorous as pos 
sible. I don’t mean dress in furs 
and diamonds, but I do mean dress 
in simple good taste. Looking good 
in a job is very important to young 
people. This looking good includes 
the men too. Take good care of 
your hair and nails. Men, keep 
your shoes shined. Women, choose 
your jewelry with care. Proper 
makeup, too, is important. Have 
a pleasing wardrobe of clothes in 
colors suited to your personality. 
These need not be expensive. 
Many attractive clothes are to be 
had at reasonable prices by the 
careful shopper. I want to stress 


again, looking good is important 


14 


to young people in considering a 
career, Glamour to them is a vers 
real thing. 
Fourth, be happy and bubble. 
Being brim full of personality is 
a good indication that vou love 
vour job and aren’t an old stay-at 
home but enjoy some night like 
too. Young peopte have some very 
funny ideas about careers that 
might limit them too much and 
cause them to. be. stav-at-homes. 
Prove vou're a person of energ\ 
by taking part in school activities, 
clubs, and activ 


church work, 


hobbies like sports and dancing. 
Be seen having fun. That to a 


\oung person is very important 


Filth, laugh a lot! Joke with 
voung people. Show them you are 


a refreshing, intelligent human 
being, who enjoved going to col 
lege and enriching his life through 
education. Be informed. When fu- 
ture teachers come to you for help 
in answering inquiries, have in- 
formation, which is readily acquir- 
able through state and national 
them 


Know 


about scholarship funds that can 


organizations, available for 
to examine and _ peruse. 
give a boost to students needing 


financial aid. 


Be Professional 

Sixth, be professional without 
stufhness. Belong to state and na- 
tional associations. Belong to as- 
sociations in your subject field. Be 
active in as many as possible, es- 
pecially in local associations that 
are more readily in your public’s 


eve. A sense of belonging to a pro- 


Teachers to the 


fescue 





By Arthur B. Kennon 


Elementary Art Supervisior 


Berkeley 


fession that’ sticks together Is a 
strong incentive for joining such a 
profession. Young people like to 
belong to a_ strong — protession. 
Know your subject matter well and 
take refresher courses as often as 
vou deem necessary. 

Seventh, be tactful. Avoid squab- 
bles whenever possible. Seek out 
a quiet solution to school prob- 
lems. Don’t have a violent temper 
that won't let vou reason intelli- 
gently with parents, groups or ad- 
ministrators. Young folks want to 
be a member of a protession they 
feel is safe and not full of petty 
bickering. In other words, show 
them teaching can be one of the 
happiest experiences in their lives 
Live Up to Your Ideals 

Fighth, never take part in a 
discussion or activity that might 
throw a bad light on teaching. 
Ninth, have a strong chin! This ts 
a very necessary piece ol anatom- 
ical equipment for all teachers. 
Mind you, don’t stick out youl 
chin, but hold it up high in face 
of criticisms. Young people like a 
fighting profession, one that has 
strong ideals and fights for same. 

Fenth, practice what you teach. 
Be a good citizen. Take your place 
in your community and make it 
richer for your having lived there. 
Believe it or not, young people respect 
stalwart citizens and desire very much 
to be one 

Now comes the second part, how 
we, as teachers, can encourage young 
teachers to stay in teaching. First, be 
kind and understanding When the 
new teacher has problems, be ready to 
help with ideas that your experience 
has proven are useful. Never be auto- 
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cratic in your suggestions, just be tol- 
‘rant, helpful and understanding. Sec- 
ymnd, if he is new in town, show him 
around. Make him feel at home. Intro- 
juce him to people and make him feel 
he is a very important part of the 
community. 


Praise and Encourage 


Third, praise him when he does 
something well. Fourth, fill him in on 
little details, like how the principal 
likes things done because even at fac 
ulty meetings all things very often 
aren't covered. Fifth, let him know you 
are proud he has become a member ol 
the faculty. Sixth, don't be a tattle-tale. 
[his is one of the quickest ways to 
frighten off a new teacher. Don't go 
running to the principal every time 
you feei the new teacher has made a 
mistake. I have a sneaking suspicion 
the principal doesn’t like this either 
Seventh, say, “Good Morning,” when 
e comes in. This can brighten his 
whole day and get him off to a good 
start. Fighth, when he has had a pat 
ticularly bad day, encourage him by 
telling him he doesn’t stand alone 

re 

Ninth, show him how to enjoy pro- 

sional conventions and get the most 
information he can from them. En- 
courage him to join professional asso 
ciations. Show how this action can en 
rich his teaching experience. Tenth, 
accept him for what he is. Some new 
teachers take more readily to sugges- 
tions than others. If he is the type that 
feels he doesn’t need any suggestions, 
ust stand by and be ready to help 
He'll be around. 

I hope I have shown you how we 
as teachers can be a fighting force be 
ind encouragement to new and pros 
pective teachers 

I feel very close to the above men- 
tioned suggestions because I am a 
ung teacher, comparatively new to 
the profession. I almost quit the first 
year, but my understanding fellow 
eachers pulled me through. To them, 
[ shall be eternally grateful. because 
vou see, I love my work—I’m proud 


be a teacher! 





Student Monitor 


(Continued from Page 11) 





\ yearly record is kept of all 
violations reported and _ disciplin- 
ary action is based on the numbet 
and seriousness of violations. The 
disciplinary action taken by the 
principal is also recorded and _ is 
filed with the report of violation. 
Monitors do not assay punishment 
for offenses committed in the 
studyhalls. 

Offenses reported by the mon- 
itors to the office numbered only 
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slightly higher than reports trom 
teachers in charge of studvhalls last 


vear. The © studyhalls 


operate 
smoothly, are quiet, and the stu 
dents appeal to preter supervision 
of their peers. Students serving a 
full vear as monitors are awarded 
a Service Certificate of Merit at 
the Honors Convocation in the 


spring. 





How Good 


(Continued from Page 13 





the school is to help teachers re 
lease these potentialities. They al 
so should be constantly on the 
alert for new and more successtul 


educational practices. 


Learning Activities 


Children should help the teacl 
er plan activities and have com 
mittees to help the teacher carry 
out plans The activities should 
help the students learn more about 
the world in which thev — live 
Classes should go on occasional 
field trips outside the classroom 


Children should be provided 
with many different kinds of books 
and not just one standard text 
book. The three R’s should be 
learned by using them in real-lit 
These 


enterprises should be coOperaulye 


situations instead of by drill 


ly planned and cooperatively ex 
cuted to make provision for indi 


vidual differences. 


Periodic Checkups 

There should be periodic check 
ups to determine the amount of 
achievement in terms of existing 
objectives and purposes. There 
should be reoccurring experiences 
for those who fail to achieve the 
desired amount of learning. Thes« 
checkups should include also the 
degree of physical and social de 
velopment. 


\ judgment based upon achieve 
ment test results could not be con 
sidered sufficient evidence, how- 
ever. Achievement tests place too 
much emphasis upon facts taught; 
teaching, which 


other phases of 


may be more important, are ig- 
nored. For example, it gives no 
recognition to the skill the teache 
has shown in guiding the social 
and emotional advancement of pu 
pils Tests should be used only to 
learn more about pupils and thus 


to improve teaching 


Working of Groups 

Situations must be developed in 
which peopl work cooperatively 
Pupils grow as they share with oth 
ers. Learning takes place through 
the reconstruction of experiences 
and experiences are reconstructed 
as children are brought into con 
tact with the ideas and experiences 
ot others \ class grows as its 
members have opportunities to 


think, plan and work together 


This Ly pe ol ex pericnc should 
result in the class working well to 
gether and showing respect lor one 
another. The development of thes 
characteristics is the result of 
teacher skill in group activity by 
instilling group feeling, purpose 
and effective wavs of working to 


eether. 


Parent Interest 

Every school should secure the 
interest and support of all parents 
in some manner. The parents must 
be encouraged to visit the school 
They are obligated to see what 
kind of an educational program 
their children are receiving. Every 
parent should be made feel this 
obligation to visit the school at 
least two times each school vear. 
\ good system of public relations 
will make this task relatively easv. 
We must sell the school to the par- 
ents because they are supporting 


the school for all children 


How does your school look in 
terms of the above criteria? If it 
meets most of them, you have a 
school of which you can feel very 
proud. Few schools meet all of the 
suggestions in the above list. These 
criteria might well serve as a guide 
in working toward sound educa 
tional achievements—the purpose 
of the entire structure of American 
public schools 


a 
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EEMS as if them educators and 

perfessors is makin’ too much 
noise about us parents not bringin’ 
our kids up right these days. I 
figgered I’d tell them somethin’ 
about being a parent. 

I've been married ten years now 
and got nine kids. If it wasn’t for 
parents like Mary and me, the 
schools would go out of business. 
Chey got all that money to spend 
on kids, so mine are gonna get 
their share. 

Speakin’ of money, they had a 
school board election the other 
day, but I didn’t vote. Whoever 
gets elected makes money, and any- 
way after they raised the taxes to 
build that new school house the 
other day, I ain’t going to vote for 
Nobody 


honest would want the job any- 


nobody for the Board. 


how. They sit up all hours of the 
night onct a month decidin’ what 
to do with all the money they got. 

To git back to the kids. You 
know, my wife, her name’s Mary, 
seen one of the teachers the other 
day about one of my kids actin’ up 
at school. Mary told her off real 
good. She said, “Look here, teach- 
er, if you can’t teach my kids to 
mind at school, what am I sup- 
posed to do at home?” Purty smart 
thinkin’ don’t you think? After all, 
the kid’s in third grade and they 
ought to be doing somethin’ with 
him purty soon. 

Them teachers has got it purty 
easy, too. They only work five days 
a week and get three months vaca- 
tion in the summer time. All they 
got to do is take care of them kids 
for a coupla hours a day. Oh well, 
if they like it, they kin have it. 


We Gives ’em A Home Life 
It makes me mad sometimes. 
The other day Miss What’s Her 
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Name in first grade asked one ol 
my kids to bring a magazine to 
school to cut pitchers out of. Can 
you imagine that? I ain’t got no 
magazines around my house. I got 
all I can do to keep food on the 
table. By the time I get myself a 
coupla cases of beer and the old 
lady, my wife, that is, Mary is her 
name, a coupla cartons of cigarets, 
there ain’t no money left for maga- 
zines. 

One thing we don’t have is a 
TV. We don’t need one. Why on 
Saturday afternoon all I have to 
do is give the kids a quarter and 
send ‘em down the block to the 
movie. No use in spoilin’ "em with 
TV, I say. 

I don’t let no baby sitters in my 
house either. My oldest girl, she’s 
nine, takes care of the kids when 
my wife, Mary, and me go down 
the street for a beer. Does a fine 
job. It’s good for kids to have that 
responsibility, too. My kids aren’t 
gonna be left to no baby sitter. No 
sir! 

We, my wife and me, that is, 
back up the school, tho. Why every 
year I help build the carnival 
booths and Mary makes a cake. 
They make money on that, too. | 
don’t know what they do with it 
all. 

The kids seem to like school all 
right. They beg to go even when 
they aren’t feeling so good. We let 
‘em; ‘cause we figger they know 
how to take care of ‘em if they 
are sick. Last Wednesday they sent 
one of ‘em home with the measles. 
Acted kinda mad about it. Shucks, 
we didn’t know he had the measles. 
After all, he had a bath Saturday 
and didn’t have ’em then. 

We think our kids is_ being 
brought up right. Why, they're so 
good we don’t even have to get up 
to fix breakfast for ’em. The oldest 


MY KIDS IS BEING BROUGHT UP RIGHT! 


AS TOLD TO ARTHUR E. JORDAN, NORMANDY 


one fixes their lunch. Pretty good, 

eh? 

We Helps Out Best We Can 
Sometimes I think they 


know what they're doin’ at school, 
tho. One teacher, Mrs. (I don't 


don t 


know her name) 
words home for one of my kids 


’s been sending 


to learn. If she can’t learn him at 
school, what am I gonna do? | 
ain’t no teacher. 

We, my wife and me, don’t go 
to school for them conferences 
either. All 


tell us some more about how we're 


they're gonna do is 


not bringing up our kids right. If 
our kids don’t act right at school 
that’s their 
That’s what they're gettin’ paid 
better not lay a 


problem, not ours. 


for, but they 
hand on any of ‘em. I'll personally 
knock the ears offa any one who 
touches ‘em. 

Mary and me don’t understand 
much whats goin’ on at school, but 
we ain’t gonna move to put the 
kids in a different one ‘cause | 
hear they're all alike today, any- 
way. Them new _ report 
which say that the kids don’t get 
along with others, or got poor 
study habits don’t tell you nothin’ 
either, but every year the kids get 
promoted so I guess they're doin’ 
O.K. 

My kids’ll always get by, tho, 
cause I’m teachin’ ’em one thing 
early. Don’t take nothin’ from no 
body. You got just as much rights 
as the next guy, and don’t let no- 
body talk you out of it. My kids 
can lick anybody on the block, too. 
I’m proud of ’em ‘cause everybod\ 


cards 


on the block respects ‘em. 

So to all them educators and per- 
fessors, let me just say one thing, 
“I’m holdin’ up my end of this 
job, you hold up the other. My 
kids is being brought up right— 
you just keep ‘em that way.” 
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HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION 


By Ruth C. Alexander 
Director 

Home Economics Education 
State Dept. of Education 


OME economists’ are 
broadening their field 
of endeavor to fill the needs of 


our present-day society. They 
are reaching beyond the skills 


involved in cooking and sew- SM} 


ing, and are teaching the sci- 
ences and relationships which 
bring about successful family 
living. 

The major purpose ol 
homemaking education today 
is to prepare boys and girls for the 
vocation of homemaking. 


The major trend is toward 
broadening the homemaking pro- 
gram to include all aspects of fam- 
ily living. Homemaking teaching is 
now focused on values, problems, 
and practices of families in com 
munities. These are being used as 
a basis for determining the learn- 
ing experiences to be provided for 
the students. 


In a homemaking program based 
on meeting the needs and interests 
of families today, all aspects of 
family living are taught in a “well 
balanced fashion.” In order to use 
real problems in all areas, the 
teacher knows her community, the 
families living in the community, 
their customs, habits, size of fam- 
ilies, other members in the home, 
living conditions and number of 
mothers working. 


The homemaking program is 
more effective and students enjoy 
it more as the teacher provides ex- 
periences which are important to 
them at the present time. Students 
then participate in the selecting, 
planning, carrying out, and eval- 
uating experiences and activities. 
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Ihe students, with the assistance 
of the teacher, set up goals and 
plan experiences to accomplish 
these goals. With this in mind, 
the homemaking teacher provides 
the type of classroom instruction 
that meets the students’ needs. She 
will also guide them in choosing 
home and classroom experiences 
that will aid in the improvement 
of the individual student and his 
home conditions. 

In this fast moving world it is 
necessary that homecoming educa- 
tion be streamlined to give stu 
dents the basic help and assistance 
they need to meet current prob- 
lems. This can be accomplished by 
the teacher streamlining her in- 
struction so as to help students ac 
complish their goals as soon as 
possible. 

More emphasis is being placed 
on clothing construction by using 
short cut methods, a_ professional 
look, and fit of garment — rathet 
than the more detailed points of 
construction. It is important that 
we think of clothing problems 
rather than clothing construction. 

Four definite trends appear in 
the teaching of clothing: 





Trends 

in the 

Teaching 

of Homemaking 











1. Streamline the sewing process 
and at the same time produce a 
better product. 


This is made possible through or 


2. Use proper sewing equipment 


ganization of sewing centers. The 


sewing machines, irons, ironing 
boards and lights are grouped into 


a workable arrangement. 


3. There is also a trend toward 
increased development of the in 
dividual student. More emphasis is 
placed on the development of the 
student rather than on the teach 
ing of clothing. Students are chal 
lenged to make each garment bet 


ter than the previous one. 


4. Another trend is for the mem 
bers of the clothing class to keep 
detailed records on costs of making 
individual garments. The garments 
are to be evaluated in terms of 
suitability, workmanship, and fit, 
as compared to a similar ready 


made garment. 


In teaching foods the teacher 


presents principles and applica 
tions of these principles to varied 
situations. The students then make 


their own choices. 


Quick meals and informal mea! 
service is coming to be more and 
more a part of the family’s way of 
life. The homemaking teacher of 
today is teaching foods and nutri 


(See Homemaking Page 20) 














By Willard W. Tennyson 
Ohio State University 


and Paul C. Polmantier, University of Missouri 


With = the 
services in the public schools of Mis- 


growth of guidance 


souri there has been a movement 


toward the use of common titles 
among guidance workers. Polman- 
(1), 


titles of 


tier and Mumpowe1 showed 


that the three Coun- 
selor, Teacher-Counselor, and High 
School 


Director of Guidance were 


being used in Missouri public 
schools. But that study, and others 
that have been made, do not show 
the extent to which job titles are 
related to duties performed on the 
job. 

The present paper, based upon 
larger doctoral 


one aspect ot a 


study made by Tennyson (2), en- 
deavors to get at some of the mean 
ings that the three titles may have 
in Missouri schools. Specifically, 
are there factors that differentiate 
these three job titles? Can the job 
titles be differentiated according to 
1) size of school, 2) amount of pro- 
fessional training of the guidance 
workers, 3) length of time of the 
workers’ current professional em- 
ployment, }) amount of time cur- 
rently spent on guidance activities 
by the guidance workers, and 5) 
presence or absence of a salary dif- 
ferential favoring guidance workers 


over teachers. Data are presented 


dealing with these factors. They 
were obtained in March, 1956, 
from 152 certificated guidance 


workers in Missouri. The data rep- 
resented ninety-five per cent of all 


persons in Missouri who met the 


1. Polmantier, Paul C. and Mumpower, 


Daniel L. “Titles and Certification Status 
of Guidance Workers in Missouri.” School 
and Community, 43: 12-13, and 16. April, 


1H 

2. Tennyson, Willard W. An Analysis of 
the Professional Guidance Position of Cer- 
tifled Secondary School Counselors in Mis- 
souri, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University, of Missouri, 1956. 


1d 


criteria of holding some one of the 


three titles, of devoting at least one 
class per day to guidance work, and 
of being employed in public sec- 
ondary schools for the four-year, 
six-vear, or three-year type. 

Table | the 


workers classified as to their titles 


shows guidance 
and sizes of high school. It can be 
that 
tend to be located in small 


seen Directors of Guidance 
(as des- 
ignated in the table) and medium- 
sized high schools, while both types 
of counselors are chiefly in medium 


and large schools. When data were 


What Does the Guidance 
Title Mean? 


training levels in that order from 
lable 2 
the 


highest to lowest. gives 


the breakdown olf guidance 


workers bv certification and by 


title. There is great similarity be- 
tween the Directors of Guidance 
and the Counselors, while the 


Teacher-Counselors showed _ less 
professional preparation than the 
other two groups. 

The guidance workers indicated 
the number of years they had been 
working in their present positions. 
Directors of Guidance were found 


to have been employed fewer years 





TABLE 1 
Size of High School and Titles of Workers 
Large Medium Small 
1000 & over 400-999 0-399 
Job Title N % N % N % 
Director of Guidance 8 22.2 14 38.9 14 38.9 
Counselor 25 44.6 8 32.1 18 23.2 
Leacher-Counselon 33 55.0 11 «18.3 16 26.7 
Total Group 66 43.4 13 28.3 13 28.3 





obtained as to the actual median 


enrollments of all schools in which 


the guidance workers were em- 


ploved, Teacher-Counselors had a 


median of 1027 students, Coun- 


selors had 925, and Directors of 


Guidance had 480 students. 
Counselors’ certificates issued by 
the State of 


Missouri of the three 


in their current positions than had 
the Counselors and Teacher-Coun- 
selors. In order, the median num- 
bers of years were 5.2, 6.4, and 7.0, 
respectively. 

In considering amount of time 
currently spent on guidance activ- 
indicates that a re- 


ities, Table 3 


lationship exists betwéen this fac- 








tvpes, Professional, Teacher-Coun- tor and job titles. It is expected 
selor, and Temporary, indicate that guidance workers who possess 
TABLE 2 
Certificates Held and Titles 

Professional Teacher-Counselor Temporary 

Job Title N % N % N % 
Director of Guidance 18 50.0 11 30.6 7 19-4 
Counselon 26 46.4 22 39.3 8 14.3 
Peacher-Counselon Q 15.0 33 «455-0 18 30.0 
Potal Group 53 34-9 66 43.4 83 21.7 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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TABLE 3 
Time Spent in Guidance Activities According to Titles Held 





Full Time Half Time Fourth Time 
Job Title % N % N % 
Director of Guidance 22 61.1 Q 25.0 5 13.9 
Counselor $2 57-2 1g 33-9 5 &9 
Teacher-Counseloi 6 10.0 24 40.0 30 50.0 
Total Group 60 39.5 52 $4.2 jo 26.3 





higher-level titles will be provided 
more time for the work than will 
This can be 
seen to looks at 


Table 3. Differences are most pro- 


those of lesser titles. 


obtain as one 
nounced when Teacher-Counselors 
are contrasted with the other two 
groups. 

Salary data are given in Tables 
4 and 5. Rankings of averages show 


Counselor, Teacher-Counselor, and 


been working in their present po 


sitions was shown to be less than 


those for Counselors and Teacher 


Counselors. Also, since the ttle of 


Director of Guidance was found 
to be more prevalent among guid 
ance workers in small to medium 
sized high schools, the size of high 
school appears to be a factor. From 
the figures given, it would prob 
conclude 


ably be misleading to 











Director of Guidance in that de- that no remunerative value was 
scending order. In spite of the attached to the job title held. It 
fact that filty per cent of the Di- is probable that given equal lengths 
rectors of Guidance were receiving of service on the job and compa- 
a differential above teachers’ sal- rab'e-sized high schools, the Dvt- 
aries, the mean annual salary ol rectors of Guidance would have 
these persons was relatively low in looked financially better than 
comparison with those of the othe: would the other two groups. The 
two groups. Iwo factors appear to fact remains, however, that the 
be affecting these salary figures. typical high school Director ot 
The median number of years in Guidance in the State of Missouri 
which Directors of Guidance had was not being paid as much money 
TABLE 4 
Annual Salaries and Titles 
Director of Teacher- Total 
Dollars Guidance Counselor Counselor Group 
6ooo and ove I 14 10 25 
5500 tO 5999 2 8 } ‘4 
5000 to 5499 2 2 12 16 
4500 to 4999 6 a) 8 23 
4000 tO 4499 9 S | 21 
3500 to 3999 14 4y il 33 
3000 tO 3499 2 i) s ib 
2500 to 2999 l 4 } 
Totals 36 56 bo Ine 
Mean Salary $4250 $4895 $4650 
Median Salary $4.11 $4778 $4750 
TABLE 5 
Prevalence of Salary Differential by Titles 
Yes No 
Job Title N % N % 
Director of Guidance 18 50.0 18 50.0 
Counselor 28 50.0 28 50.0 
Teacher-Counselor 5 83 55 91.7 
Total Group 51 33.6 iol §=66.4 
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as the average person holding the 


titles of Counselor or Teacher- 


Counselor. 


Summary 


An attempt was made to show 


the relationship of five factors to 


the matter of titles of certificated 


high school guidance workers in 
Missouri. Ot 


sessed by the persons participating 


the three titles pos 


in the study, it was found that Di 


rectors of Guidance were working 


in small and medium-sized high 


schools while those with the titles 


of Teacher-Counselor and Coun 
seclor were found predominately in 
large high schools. Directors of 
Guidance had been employed tew 
er years in their present positions 
and were ecarning less in average 
salary than persons designated by 
the other two titles. A relationship 
was found to exist between the job 
titles and the guidance workers’ 
levels of professional preparation, 
although differences between those 
title of Di 
hold 


were 


persons holding the 


rector of Guidance and those 


ing the title of Counselor 


slight. The amount of time spent 
on guidance activities appeared to 


held. For 


the most part, however, it was only 


varv with the job tith 


in the case of persons with the 
title of Teacher-Counselor that the 
differences were notable. For all 

only about a third were 


persons, 
receiving a salary differential over 
salaries of the teaching staffs. 
Conclusions 

The authors are inclined to draw 


a few conclusions from the data 


presented. It appears that the titles 
extent 


are differentiated to some 


However, the differentiating fac 
tors are not so pronounced as cur 


rent thinking might indicate. In 


fact, there is evidence that the 


high school Director of Guidance 
is performing ata level not much 
that of the high 


different trom 


school Counselor. It would appear, 
then, that the title of Director of 
held by 


guidance 


Guidance professionally 


certificated workers in 


(Continued Page 25) 





Homemaking 


(Continued from Page 17) 


tion, not cooking. She places em- 
phasis on principles involved in 


buying, planning, preparing and 


serving meals that meet the nutri 


tional requirements of the family. 


A study of family finances is in- 
cluded in the homemaking course, 
which embraces all the areas of 
family spending, housing, taxes, in- 
surance, savings, social security and 
daily living costs. This study in- 
volves the use of resource persons 


such as life insurance experts, sales- 


man, banker, attorney, and mayor. 
As the needs of the class are dis 
covered, plans for the class are de 
veloped. 

Just as every experience of ow 
lives makes its impression on ow 
character and personality, so will 
every homemaking activity. 





Elementary School Principals Conference 
University of Missouri, Columbia, April II-12, 1957 





Theme—Education: A Proud Profession 





Vice-President 
Julia Schmidt 


President 
Dr. Glen L. Hanks 


Secy.-Treas. 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


1:15 p.m. Registration 
Student Union Building 


10:00 a.m. 


Executive Committee DESP 
Nominating Committee DESP 
Student Union Building 


10:30 a.m. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Jesse Auditorium 
Dr. Glen L. Hanks, President DESP presiding 


1:15 p.m. Invocation—Wayne T. Snyder 


“Education: A Proud Profession,’ Mr. Lynn Twitty, 
President MSTA, Superintendent of Schools, Sikes- 
ton, Missouri 


2:00-2:15 Coffee Break 
2:15 SYMPOSIUM 
PuBLIC RELATIONS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Dr. H. Bailey Gardner, Director Public Information 
Services, Kansas City 
MSTA RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 
Dr. Marvin Shamberger 
Dr. Inks Franklin 
MSTA Staff, Columbia 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
G. M. Coleman, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction, St. Joseph 


SPECIALIZED RESOURCES FOR CHILDREN WITH PROBLEMS 
Richard S. Dabney, Director of Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City 


20 


Paul G. Fleeman 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Student Union Building 
Dinner Meeting 
Dr. Glen L. Hanks, presiding 
“Curriculum for Our Changing Times,” James A 
Hazlett, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City 
8:45 pm. FELLOWSHIP HOUR- 
MSTA Building 


6:30 p.m. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Student Union Building 
Friday, April 12, 1957 

DESP Business Meeting 
Miss Julia Schmidt, presiding 
WORKSHOPS 


g:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
GROUP 1 
Public Relations in the Elementary School 
Chairman—Miss Dorothy Osborne, Principal, Mark 
Twain School, St. Joseph 
Consultant—Dr. H. Bailey Gardner 
GROUP 2 
MSTA Research and Publications 
Chairman—Kenneth Locke, Principal, 
School, Kansas City 
Consultants— 
Dr. Inks Franklin 
Dr. Marvin Shamberget 


Garfield 


GROUP 3 
Responsibilities of the Administration to the 
Elementary School 
Chairman—Don O. Neely, Principal. West Ridge 
School, Hickman Mills 
Consultant—G. M. Coleman 

GROUP 4 
Specialized Resources for Children with Problems 
Chairman—Burl Lowry, Principal, Lee School 
Columbia 
Consultant—Richard S. Dabney 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Student Union Building 

Noon 
Luncheon Meeting 

Miss Julia Schmidt, presiding 

Skit Elementary Principals of 

St. Joseph 

\ PROUD PROFESSION—WITH ERUPTIONS 
Executive Committee Meeting DESP 


12:00 


2:00 p-m. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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EXPERIENCES OF 
AN EXCHANGE TEACHER IN 


New 





OUNG people are just about 
eo same half-way around the 
globe as they are here, according 
to Miss Anna Mary Bullock, social 
studies instructor at Ritenour 
Senior High School, who spent the 
last year in Auckland, New Zea- 
land, as an exchange teacher. 

Realizing that youth everywhere 
have much the same problems as 
well as aspirations—even though 
their approach to these may be 
modified by custom or tradition— 
global 


gives one the feeling olf 


“oneness” and a greater under- 
standing and tolerance as a result, 
Miss Bullock pointed out. 

Miss Bullock was given the op- 
portunity Fulbright 
Scholarship and Exchange Grant 
to teach at Avondale College in 
New Zealand, at the same time 
that E. G. D. “Des” Mann came 
to Ritenour High School last year 
in a reciprocal plan from Avondale 
College. 

Leaving the United 
August 2 by boat, Miss Bullock a1 


under the 


States 


rived in New Zealand just in time 
for the 
iday,” which she spent sightseeing 
island’’—the northern 
Zealand. The 


followed from 


three-week “winter hol 
in “north 
portion of New 
“summer holiday” 
the second week in December to 
the first week in February, giving 
the visitor from the United States 
a valuable opportunity to explore 
further. 

Teaching at Avondale College— 
which compares to a four-year high 
school here—was somewhat a de- 
parture from teaching here, Miss 
Bullock said. While the number of 
students she taught averaged out 
here, they 


to what she _ teaches 
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Anna Mary Bullock 


came in “forms” or groups taking 
identical courses throughout the 
school term. For example, students 
planning to go on to college took 
the same classes and were together 
all day, as well as those who were 
enrolled in a business course, home 
economics course, or “shop.” Thes« 
classes numbered all the way from 
12 to 38. At the beginning of then 
school career, students were tested 
and guidance people suggested 
courses for them to take, grouping 
them according to their ability. 
During the  schoolday, _ play- 
grounds at the college were segre- 
gated—girls using one playground 
and boys the other. Students wore 
uniforms—which they disliked, o1 
professed to. None of the students 
drove cars to school, but rather 


rode bikes, took “‘trams” or walked. 

While the social life there was 
not as highly developed as it is 
here, the school did sponsor o¢ 
casional dances, the students pre 
sented plays, or “drama _ nights,” 
and musical programs were very 
much in the foreground. 


Without the distraction of tele- 
vision, people of New Zealand do 
a lot with sports, Miss Bullock said. 
here are any number of sports 
clubs, for students as well as older 
people, and most of the population 
engages actively or act as spectators 
to outdoor basketball, soccer, hock- 
ey, rugby, tennis, hiking (which 
they call “tramping”’), skiing, swim- 
ming, boating (‘‘sculling” to the 
New Zealanders) and cricket. They 
become experts in these activities, 
she observed. 

School sports are carried out in 
about the same manner that they 
are here, but there are not as many 
spectators since the games are us- 
ually played during school hours. 
he teams play for the love of 
the game and not with the specific 
purpose of having a championship 
Although all of the 


partic ipate in 


organization. 
students physical 
education, the schools have their 
first, second and third teams in 
various athletics, just as we do 
here, Miss Bullock said. 

While the students in New Zea- 
land are quite friendly, they don't 
do as much talking and are a bit 
more formal than the students in 
the United Bullock 


commented. On the whole, how- 


States, Miss 


ever, there is not too much differ- 
ence—both countries’ students are 
well-behaved and considerate, she 
said. 

Living in New Zealand was an 
Bullock 


says was invaluable to her. In ad- 


experience which Miss 
dition to finding out what people 
were like “down under” and gain- 
ing insight of the English people, 
she found out that she could live 
(See New Zealand Page 26) 











KA OBSERVES CENTENNIAL 





Martha A. Shull, President, National 
Education Association; Teacher, Jef- 
ferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 


The National Education Associa- 
tion, which includes a majority ol 
the teachers and school adminis 
trators of America, is observing its 
1ooth birthday in 1957. 

For almost a century the NEA 
has worked with all those who be- 
lieve in the schools. It has assumed 
that there is a joint responsibility 
between citizens generally and 
teachers for the welfare of children 
and youth—so naturally it expects 


all, not just teachers, to join in 


A milestone in the democratization of 
the National Education Association 
was the election in 1910 of the first 
woman president, Ella Flagg Young, 
Supt., Chicago Schools. 


Independence Hall will be one of the 
historic shrines teachers from «ver the 
United States will see this summer 
when they meet June 30 in Philadel- 
phia, the birthplace a century ago of 
the organized teaching profession 


W. T. Lucky, president of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in 1856 and 1857, was one of ten persons 
holding similar positions who issued “a call” May 15, 
1857 to teachers of the nation to organize the National 


Teachers Association 


observing the Centennial anniver 
sary of the founding of the organ 
ized teaching profession in met 
ica. 

More than a year ago the NEA 
set up a special Commission of 21 
leaders from both inside and out 
side education to plan the Centen 
nial observance. This Commission 
has chosen as the Centennial 


theme: “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” By this 
theme the Commission wishes to 
involve all people, not just teachers 
alone, and remind every citizen of 
his stake in the schools by calling 
attention to the close relationship 


of education and freedom. 


Commission Sets Goals 

This Commission also. set up 
three general objectives to guide 
the program of observance: 


1) To consider the decisive role 


olf education in a changing 


world. 


2) To stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the in 
creasing millions of children. 

3) To strengthen the teaching pro 
fession in its service to people 
of all ages. 

The first of these objectives is 
meant to use the Centennial occa 
sion to get people to look critically 
and appreciatively at their schools 
It calls upon everyone to pause fot 
a calm, clear look at the whole ol 
the nation’s school program in the 
light of a century’s experience, to 
see the difference schools make in 
a world where change, though dra- 
matic and confusing, is taken for 
eranted—and to see what his own 
local schools are doing and what 
they need. 

The second objective is aimed at 


calling attention to the pyramid of 
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school problems with which the 
century culminates. The Commis- 
sion feels that the whole future of 
what has endured for a century in 
American education depends upon 
whether or not the nation faces 
the climactic problems the century 
has brought. 

Objective 3 represents a respon- 
sibility of the teaching protession 
itself. It calls upon teachers, in a 
day of desperate shortages, to dedi- 
cate themselves to greatness thru 
a greater appreciation for then 
own work—to see every student as 
important, even under pressures 
that tend to make them lose human 
personalities in routine and de- 
tail. It calls too upon young people 
who might become capable teach- 
ers to consider joining the profes- 
sion with its challenging responsi 
bilities—to help “strengthen” it. 
Program Involves Students 

The NEA has some thirty proj- 
ects approved by the Commission 
to carry out the Centennial pro- 
gram. This report reaches the 
school press of the nation thru 
one of those projects. Students, 
whose welfare has always been re 
garded by the NEA as the highest 
purpose of a responsible teaching 
profession, are invited to partici- 
pate. They are called to examine 
their own schools critically and ap 
preciatively—not for the finding of 
any “sermon” on the greater ad 
vantages this generation is being 
given by its elders, nor for seeing 
what “wonderful” teachers they 
may have today, but for the role 
students themselves have in help- 
ing to build the progressively bet- 
ter schools America has been trying 


to build for a century. 


While projects making up the 
NEA Centennial program will get 
some coordination and promotion 
from NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the observance will 
not take place in Washington, but 
all over the nation. For a century 
the NEA has depended upon those 
who believe in education every- 
behalf of 


schools. What is more natural than 


where to join it in 
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that on the occasion of its Centen 
nial it continue to do so. 

The National Education Asso 
ciation will hold its Centennial 
Convention June 30-July 6 in Phil- 
adelphia, the city where 43 edu- 
cators from 12 states started the 
National Deachers’ \ssociation 
(later the NEA) in 1857 

The convention is estimated to 


draw 15,000 tO 20,000 teachers 


Just Grow 


(Continued from Page 29 


things; that it’s all right to make 
mistakes and learn from them; that 
being friendly helps others to be 
friendly; that cooperating and 
obeying rules, though not always 
easy, are generally rewarding. As 
Miss Sharer suggested, Susan didn’t 
have the words to express this 
She just felt this way. Her experi 
ences had taught her that she “be 
longed”; that she was loved and 
important as a person, just as 
others were. 

Even the youngster who _ teels 


secure enters school somewhat 


timidly. But he enters with the 
eager anticipation of being wel 
comed, and of belonging there. He 
expects to like his teacher and his 
schoolmates. The child who has 
not felt love and belongingness at 
home, on the other hand, is likels 
to be fearful of the new school 
situation. Often he finds it over 
whelming. He doesn’t expect the 
teacher and the other children in 
the class to like him. When he does 
encounter a warm and accepting 
teacher, he is likely to demand too 
much of her time and attention 
because he has at last found the 
warmth and affection for which he 


has been starving. 


A Two-way Process 

But the teacher alone cannot 
give the child a sense of belonging. 
When Susan entered school, she 
became a member of a group—a 
rather large group of small chil 
dren. All of them, at first, turned 
to the teacher as a “mother-sub 
stitute” for satisfaction of their 


needs. Often their wants and de 


sires brought them into conflict 
with each other. All of them had 


Phei 


could create in the classroom a 


to learn to accept and get along 
with each other. teache1 
warm, friendly emotional climate 
which would help them become 
able to confront each other with 
good feeling. But Susan—along 
with every other child in the group 

had to learn for herself how to be 
the kind of person her schoolmates 
could and would accept. School is 
a place where every child has to 
try to satisly his own needs through 
his own efforts and in cooperation 
with others whose needs and wants 
are also entitled to consideration 
and satisfaction. Belongingness is a 


two-way process 


In the Other Fellows Shoes 


(Continued from Page 33) 


imaginatively in 
the lives of Huck and Big Jim 


portrays a story of love and aflec 


ables us to live 


tion, one as up-to-date as Lillian 
Smith’s recent book, Now Js the 
Time. Mark Twain's Big Jim is a 
seeker of freedom, a loving father, 
a trusted friend 

Big Jim, a father, is sad when he 
remembers how he slapped his 
four-year-old) daughter when she 
did not do what he asked—only to 
find out a few minutes later that 
scarlet fever had made her deaf 
He is glad when Huck is safe but 
is ashamed of his trick to fool him 
into thinking that he dreamt that 
Huck says: “I 


didn't do him no 


Huck was gone 
more mean 
tricks, and I wouldn't done that 
one if I'd a knowed it would make 
him feel that way.” 

lo put ourselves in the shoes of 
others is to share experience, to 
make it common. In short, it is a 
realistic definition of communica 
tion. And whether we are com 
municating through reading or 
with persons present, our aim is a 
warm and human dialogue, a con 
versation between equals. Such 
conversation does not promise a 
quick end to “mean tricks,” but 
it is a long step on the road to 


maturity. 








University of Missouri chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America was host 
to visiting FTA members as they 
planned future activities at a session 
of their own in which they viewed the 
MSTA centennial movie, “A State, A 
People and Their Schools.” 





HE annual Spring conference 
Tet the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be held in Co- 
lumbia, Saturday April 13, at Jesse 
Hall. 

Dr. Mildred Fenner, editor of 











National Education Association Officers and directors of the Department meet! 
Journal and a native Missourian the Kansas City luncheon, Nov. 8. 
will be the keynote speaker of the 
morning session. 
~~ The Classroom Ty. . 
The highlight of the afternoon 
Miss Reuby S. Moore, MSTA presi- s¢ssion will be a discussion of 
dent, cuts the centennial anniversary [hat is School News? by a panel Board urges teachers to bring as should 
cake at the MSTA staff reception for , their euest to the Ancil Conference Know! 
the classroom teachers in Association Composed of a newspaper editor, a Cat GUC WO Te APT: VORTEC 
headquarters. teacher. and an official from radio newspaper editors and radio and Unive’ 
and television. The Department of television officials from the area in Missot 
Classroom Teachers Executive which they live. eon tit 
Following the afternoon session order 
members of the executive staff of The d 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso ANC 
ciation will be host at a reception OF C 
for all who attend the conference In : 
The reception will be in the confer 
M.S.T.A. building. Classr 
Registration will begin at 8:30 sored 
a.m. Saturday April 13 in Jesse tembe 
—s Hall with the first general session Resor 
Dr. L. G. Townsend, dean of the University College of Education, welcomes opening at a:4r 
conferees at the first general session. A. L. Story (left) of Kansas City led the a Bar 9°45: ; ; in Jet 
Pledge of Allegiance and J. D. Nichols gave the invocation. Ada Coffey presided. Ihe invocation will be given by the an 
Richard Bradley, President-elect, durin 
and the pledge of allegiance will Ch 
be led by J. D. Nichols, Depart- first > 
ment of Classroom Teachers Di- son, \ 
rector. Miss Ada Coffey, Joplin, |. Hi 
D.C.T. President will preside. Barne 
The business meeting is sched- the N 
uled for 11:00 a.m. with the nom- Polici 
inating and the resolutions com- presic 
mittees reporting. ation 
Two bus loads of teachers from St. Joseph are among the over 400 arriving at Reservations for the Conference Mr. 
the University of Missouri for last year’s April 14 conference of the Department . . ron ® . 
of Classroom Teachers. luncheon in the Memorial Union Schoc 
24 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY APR 
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Coffey, 





president, 


ident Hotel, Kansas City, Nov. 8. 


.. KEY TO 


should be made with Dr. Lois 
Knowles, 212 Education Building, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. The price for the lunch- 
eon ticket is $1.50; check or money 
order must accompany reservation. 


The deadline is April 11th. 


AN OVERVIEW 
OF OTHER FUNCTIONS 

In addition to the annual spring 
the 
Classroom Teachers this year spon- 


conference Department of 
sored two workshops, one in Sep- 
tember at the Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort and a committee workshop 
in Jefferson City, Dec. 8, as well as 
the annual luncheon in Kansas City 
during November. 

Chree top educators spoke at the 
first workshop, Dr. Howard Wil- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Philip 
]. Hickey, St. Louis; and Ward E. 
Barnes, Normandy. Dr. Wilson is 
the NEA Secretary of Educational 
Policies Commission, Dr. Hickey is 
president of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators and 
Mr. Barnes was president of the 
School Administrators of Missouri. 
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Department of 
n Teachers, MSTA, presided at the 
_meeting of the Department held in 


discussions included the 
topics of World 
Merit Rating for 


Improving Teacher Retirement. 


Their 
Understanding, 
Teachers and 
At a business meeting just before 
the conference plans were laid by 
Board for the Jef 
ferson City committee workshop. 


the Executive 


It was decided that emphasis 
would be placed on teacher wel 
fare at the second workshop, that 
is, the improvement of the present 
retirement law and the increased 
services of the NEA. 

During the interlude between 
the meeting at the summer resort 
the the state 


and discussion at 


classroom teachers 
lunched together in Kansas City. 
Richard Bradley of Hickman Mills 
James <A 


Hazlett, superintendent of schools, 


capital — city, 


gave the invocation, 


Kansas City, 
the greetings and NEA first Vice 


Missouri, presented 


N EDUCAT 


President Lyman V. Ginger gave 
the main address. 

Fewer teachers were asked this 
vear to the Jefferson City Com 


mittee Workshop than previously. 


¢ 


4 


a 





Lester Donahoe appeared to dis 
cuss the teacher retirement pro 
gram and Louese Phillips, NEA 
state director, discussed the NEA 
program of increased — services 
These subjects were also the sub 


ject of the afternoon discussion 
groups. 

\ third address, 
Looks Ahead, was delivered by Di 
Robert A. Skaile, Washineton, D 


C., field representative of the NEA 


The 


Profe ssion 


Guidance 


(Continued from Page 19 


Missouri public high schools is not 
a particularly meaningtul one. Pet 
haps in most cases, the title of 


Counselor would be the appro 


priate one to use Finally, this 


study and the major one of which 


it is a part point up the continuing 


D PEOPLE 


need for clarification and eval 


uation of the positions and titles 


ol professionally pre pared guid 
ance workers in the State of Mis 
sour. 


Classroom teachers and administrators attending the Department’s committee 
workshop, Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, December 8, divided into two groups 
to discuss expanded services and dues proposed by the National Education As- 
sociation. Grace Gardner, Springfield, and Mrs. Jessie B. Wescoat, Cape Girardeau, 


served as discussion leaders. 








Bienvenido A Mexico! 


(Welcome to Mexico!) 


ahead. And 


for a vacation that’s “out of this 


Travel time’s just 


world” tho only hours aways 
from your doorstep, you couldn't 
make a better choice than Mexico. 

lo pique your interest in head 


ing across the border to “fiesta 


land” when school is out, we give 


below some highlights trom the 
1957 MSTA-NEA tour to Mexico. 
Tour dates are June 19 to July 12 
from Des Moines. The tour may 
also be joined at Springfield, Mis- 
souri, on June 20 returning July 11 
and at San Antonio on June 22 re 
turnirig July g. Inclusive price is 
$357.00 from Des Moines, $347.00 
from Springfield and $287.00 from 
San Antonio. Write Missouri State 
Feachers Assn., Teachers Building, 
Columbia, Missouri for illustrated 
folders and college credit sheets. 

Morning 


JUNE 24 MONTERREY. 


free. Afternoon — sightseeing — in- 
cludes visit to Plaza Zaragoza, Le« 
Obispado Palace and a session of 
music and native dances at the 
Colegio Commercial Ingles. 

JUNE 26 to ZIMAPAN. Via_ the 
quaint town of Tamazunchale at 
elevation. Here begins the 
Madre Or- 


iental mountains to Zimapan at 


075 ft. 


big climb into Sierra 


6,000 ft. elevation. 


JUNE 28 Mexico City. Morning 
sightseeing includes visit to Min- 
istry of Education and tour of 
Zocalo area with lunch on the rool 
Hotel. After- 


noon trip to Chapultepec, en route 


garden of Majestic 
drive past Military Academy and 
Tree of Sad Night. 


June 2g Mexico City. Trip to 
Teotihuacan to visit pyramids of 
Moon, 


tery, and temple of Quetzalcoatl. 


Sun and \colman Monas- 
En route visit Shrine of Guadalupe. 
Evening reception. 

Juty 2 To Puesta. Past volcanic 
guardians of the valley of Mexico, 
Popacatepetl (17,887 ft.) and 


26 





Mexico is a land of contrasts 


Ixtaccihuatl (17,343 ft.). Continue 
through Cholula, arriving in Pu 
ebla for lunch. Afternoon. sight 
seeing includes onyx and tile fac- 
tories. 

Jury 3 To Taxco. Stop in Cuer- 


navaca for lunch and _ sightseeing 
which includes a visit to the Palace 
of Cortez and the Borda Gardens. 

JULY 4 \t leisure. Walk 


the steep cobblestone 


PAxco. 
streets, 


browse in the shops and see the 


pink and gold leaf church of Santa 
Prisca. 
Old Mexico! 


those magic words falls like a ben 


The mere sound of 


ediction on the ears of winter 


weary “gringos.” That wonderful 
land : beyond the “Big Rivet 
warm and_ inviting under th 


southern sun. Once you have 


crossed its wide and hospitable 
threshold, you'll carry it in you 


heart always. 





New Zealand 


(From Page 21) 


with many less material things 


than most of us deem essential 
here. She got along very well with- 
out a car, without a refrigerator, 


television, central heating, and 


most of the time without a radio. 

“It’s good for us to do without 
some of these things—we learn to 
fully 


she observed. 


appreciate more what we 
have,” 
One thing that she did object 


to most heartily was the type of 


movies from the United States that 
were sent for showing in New Zea 
Dhey 


as “Blackboard Jungle” and gang 


land. included, such things 
ster films, which are certainly not 
representative of our country, do 
much to make bad feelings and 
cause misunderstanding of us, she 
said. 

“Would you like another stint 
at exchange teaching?” she was 


asked. 
“I'd love it!’’ was the positive re- 


ply. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


Legislation 


major Association objectives have 


HE 
(4 moved along in good fashion. 

The executive budget recommended tull f- 
nancing of the foundation program and the ap- 
propriation bill as introduced — included 
$73,141,183, the amount determined as needed 
for next school year. 

It is hoped that House Bill No. 34 improving 
the state retirement system which passed the 
house unanimously will be acted on by the Sen- 
ate before this issue is received. 

Proposals in many significant areas such as 
security of position, juvenile delinquency and 
special education are pending. A more com- 
plete legislative report is included on page 8. 

Many teachers will be interested in HR 4662, 
an NEA sponsored proposal in the National 
Congress, permitting them to deduct up to $600 
a year for professional educational expense in- 
cluding approved travel in determining federal 
income tax. Individuals and community asso- 
ciations should pass on to Congressmen and 
United States Senators their thinking in this 


respect ‘ 


Important Election 


The Association long has been interested in 
strengthening the Legislative Branch of our 
State Government. This is the body responsible 
for public schools under the constitution. 
School districts are created by the General As- 
sembly and can do only those things prescribed 
by law. It is to the General Assembly we must 
go for further over-all development and plan- 
ning. 

Is it any wonder the profession has always 
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supported programs to keep able members in 


the legislature. Proposed Constitutional 


Amendment Number One on the ballot \pril 


2 would assist in this respect by providing legis 


lators travel expense and a more decent wage 
Every teacher should vote and work arduous 
ly for the passage of the Amendment and have 


their friends do likewise 


School Construction 


Ihe children who need schools, including 
the 870,000 on half day sessions, need them 
now. Their education will not wait while we 


reform our methods of state and local financing 
of school buildings. Uhese children have a right 
and the well-being of the 


to an educ ation 


country demands it. Either we do it now o1 


their opportunity is gone forever. 


he attempt to attach an anti-segregation 
amendment to federal school construction pro 
posals is the method foes are again using to kill 
all of them. Such an amendment is unnecessary 
and unwise from every point of view. The only 
purpose it serves is to becloud the issue of 
needed school buildings. The Supreme Court 
has assumed jurisdiction and opened the way 
decision by 


for enforcement of its judicial 


means at the local level 


Some still talk the old bugaboo of federal 
control. Read the proposals being seriously 
considered. ‘The construction of school build 
ings by the Federal Government in impacted 
areas or even in WPA days gives no cause for 


such concern. 


Some argue certain states will get back less 
than they pay in. The same might be said for 


highways, hospitals, defense, reclamation, 
drought relief, and other functions of the Fed 
eral Government. 

Others say it will stifle local initiative. Just 
the opposite has been true with roads, hospitals, 
land grant colleges, vocational education and 
other programs financially stimulated by the 
Federal Government. 

This is an emergency situation demanding 


action based on merit. 














ing of school in September. 
Jean Ferguson was the new fourth 


I I was the week before the open- 


grade teacher at Hawthorne School. 


Margaret Sharer, the third-grade 


teacher, was telling Miss Ferguson 
about the children who would 
soon be in her care. 

“Next on the list is Susan Blake, 
eight years old. Susan is really a 
comfortable child,” Miss Sharer 
commented. 

“Comfortable?” asked Miss Fer- 
guson. 

“Yes. She has such a quiet, sure 
confidence in herself, in her sur- 
roundings, and in other people. 


She seems to feel secure.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t know 
Susan, but you make her sound 
rather smug. Everything won't al- 
What will 
happen when she finds out what 


ways come her way. 
the world is really like?” 

“That's just the point. Every 
thing doesn’t always come her way. 
She isn’t always chosen first by the 
children, nor by her teachers. And 
they don’t always play the games 
she wants to play. She finds arith- 
metic quite hard at times. Lot of 
things she tries to do don’t turn 
out successfully. But this doesn’t 
stop her from trying again. And it 


*About the author: Miss Kawin is di- 
rector of the University of Chicago Parent 
Education Project. A psychologist spe- 
cializing in child development and gcuid- 
ance, she is a Fellow of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, and the So- 
clety for Research in Child Development. 
Miss Kawin is author of the books, The 
Wise Choice of Toys and Children of Pre- 
School Age, as well as many articles for 
educational and psychological journals. 
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A Psychologist Points Out Some 


Basic Requirements for a Healthy Personality 


doesn’t discourage her from trying 
other things. She gets angry. Some- 
times people get angry at her. I’ve 
seen her frightened. I've seen her 
sad. I’ve seen her disappointed.” 

“And still you say she’s comforta- 
ble?” 

“Yes, Yes, I do. Perhaps the 
whole thing is that she isn’t afraid 
to be afraid, when there’s real 
danger. She’s not afraid to show 
anger when a situation calls for 
anger. She isn’t afraid to take a 
chance on being disappointed if 
her plans go wrong. She meets 
hostility on the part of a classmate 
with a certain amount of-well, al- 
most composure. As a matter of 
fact, she actually seems, somehow, 
to have a very good understanding 
of what the world is like. She’s 
learning to take things in stride. 
She seems to know—and really feel 
it—that when she gets thrown off 
balance she is capable of regaining 
her footing.” 
that an 
eight-year-old child has figured all 


“Do you mean to say 


this out?” 

“In a way, yes. Not in words, of 
course. I’m sure Susan couldn't say 
all these things. She’s been helped 
to learn them, but I’m sure the 
help didn’t come in the form of 
words. Not words alone, anyhow. 

“T live next door to Susan,”’ Miss 
“Her 
Mary and David Blake, moved into 


Sharer continued. parents, 
our neighborhood the year Susan 


was born. They have three chil- 
dren now. Susan is eight. David is 
six, and Ann is three. 

“What about the other two? Are 


they model children?” 


‘They Don’t Just Grow 


By ETHEL KAWIN* 


Illustrations by Graphics Institute 


“Depends on what you think of 
as ‘model.’ They fight with each 
other sometimes. They get hurt, 
and they cry. They get dirty, tired, 
cross at times. But yes—yes, indeed 
—they do show that same busy, 
friendly, cooperative attitude most 
of the time, just as Susan does, | 
would say they are growing in 
pretty healthy fashion—physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially.” 


Miracle Parents? 

“And J would say that you've 
given me a very thorough answe 
to my question—what do you mean 


by comfortable?” Miss Ferguson 
commented thoughtfully. “Now, 


what is the Process? How do chil- 
dren develop healthy personalities? 
What makes a child feel secure? 
There must be basic necessities 
that Susan gets from her parents— 
something more than just food and 
shelter and training in obedience 
Do we really know what these es 
sentials are—in the way we know 
the essentials that make for healthy 
physical growing? I'd certainly like 
to meet Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course, you'll want to 
meet all your fourth grade parents, 
Miss Sharer responded. “It’s just 
that I have had the opportunits 
to learn especially from Mary and 
David Blake, Susan's parents, be 
cause I’ve lived next door to them 
for so long. They are two really 
human individuals! They seem to 
know that error is a part of life, 
and they are not afraid of making 
mistakes, or of their 
mistakes. This gives their children 
the reassurance that perfection is 


admitting 
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not really expected of human 
beings; nor is it a price they must 
pay to be approved, accepted, and 
loved. The Blakes do not need to 
demand too much from their chil- 
dren in order to prove to others 
what fine children they have, and 
therefore what good parents they 
are. 

“Another thing I admire about 
Mr. & Mrs. Blake is their warm 
appreciation of real effort. They 
freely give praise when praise is 
due, but they don’t overuse it just 
to get their children to do what 
they want them to do. 

“These are no miracle parents, 
but one can’t help being aware of 
the wholesome attitudes in 
this family. It’s 
examine my own motive and atti- 
tudes. Since knowing the Blakes, 
I have realized more fully the 
meaning of the essentials for the 
growth of healthy personalities. 
Yes, Jean, a good deal is known 
about these essentials—enough to 
help us all in our own efforts to 
feel secure and adequate and to 


basic 


made me _ re- 


help our children feel that way.” 


Feelings of Security 

In describing Susan, this “com- 
fortable” child, Miss Sharer said: 
“She seems to feel secure.’ What 
did she mean by security in this 
sense? Feelings of security are often 
defined as feelings of “belonging- 
ness."" A secure feels that 
he is accepted by others—that he 
“belongs.” He feels that others ac- 
cept him as a person, as one who 
has something to contribute to life. 
A secure person feels respected by 
others, and he has a feeling of 
self-respect. 


person 





~ . 


A warm, friendly emotional climate in 
the classroom 
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Feeling secure is probably the 
most basic requirement for the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality. 
Just as food is needed for physical 
health and growth, so a feeling of 
inner security is essential for emo- 
tional and = social growth—for 
mental health. 

A person who feels secure is sure 
that he has a certain position and 
certain rights just because of who 
he is, without regard to what he is 
or what he can do. He feels free 


to act without fear or uncertainty 





This article and illustrations are 
taken from Topic I, “Feelings of 
Security and Adequacy,” of the 
second experimental edition of 
Parenthood in a Free Nation by 
Ethel Kawin, copyright 1954 and 
published by the University of Chi- 
cago Parent Education Project. 
This project was set up with a 
grant from The Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford 
Foundation. The purpose is to 
develop materials and methods of 
presentation which will help parents 
to acquire the knowledge and attain 
the understanding which they need 
to bring up children who will be 
mature, responsible citizens, able to 
function in and maintain a free, 
democratic society. 











in dealing with other people. He 
has a sense of occupying an un- 
threatened place in the world he 
lives in. In a good family environ- 
ment, each member of the family 
feels accepted by the others. Each 
has certain rights and privileges 
just because he is a member of that 
family. Each also has certain re- 
sponsibilities to the others, just be 
cause of who he is-because he “be- 
longs” to that family. 

In a similar way, each citizen 
in a democratic society has a cer- 
tain standing and certain rights 
just because he is a member of that 
society. He has, for example, free- 
dom to act, within the structure 
and limits of laws which he helps 
to frame. 

Having a feeling of inner secur- 
ity in this psychological sense does 
not mean that each person is free 
or feels free from all physical dan 
gers, or from changes in environ 
may threaten his 


ment which 


physical or economic security. But 





Belongingness is a two-way process 


he feels able to meet such threats 
coming from the world around him 
because he has this inner psycho 
logical security. Otherwise an indi 
vidual might seek security at the 
price of growth and freedom. For 
growth and development, certain 
risks must be taken. Efforts to gain 
a static “security” against the prob 
worries of life—based 


lems and 


upon resistance to change—may 
prevent growth and progress. 
These attitudes and feelings are 
characteristics of maturity. They are 
learned—or not learned—from the 
experience each of us undergoes 
from the day he is born. The first 
experience we have—as helpless in 
fants—is with security. An individ- 
ual gets his fundamental security 
from the parents to whom he is 
born-to whom he belongs. It is 
natural for the new-born infant to 
begin to acquire this feeling of 
security, of being loved. 
The foundations for feeling 
secure are laid down by the mem 
bers of the child’s household, but 
the circles to which he needs to 
“belong” steadily widen. Going to 
school for the first time represents 
a critically important adjustment 
for every child. In a sense, starting 
is to the child his first 
step that 
which represents the world. It is 
that child feel 


environment 


to school 


into wider community 


important each 
secure in this new 
Children need a teache 


accept each and every one and help 


who can 


him to belong to the group 

Take the case of Susan, for ex 
ample. It was important for Susan's 
welfare that she was able to enter 
school with the good feeling that 
new experiences are interesting 
that it’s fun to find out about 


(See They Grow Page 23) 
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Beste 


by Glenn O. Blough 
Specialist for 
Elementary Science 
U. S. Office of 


Education 


Fight vears ago a small, singed 
| 


hot-footed bear lay helpless on the 
ground in New Mexico. A fire had 
raged through the forest that had 
been his home, leaving desolation 
in its path. Around this hapless 
creature were the charred remains 
of trees and torest plants and of 
unable to 


animals who were 


escape the flames or survive the 


heat. A 


from the hand of a careless person 


intense burning match 
had transformed acres of the green 
forest into miles of black waste. 

Mexi- 


walking 


Rangers from the New 


co Game Department, 
through this still smoking wreck 
chanced 


to survey the damage, 


upon this three-month-old bear 
Carelully they gathered him up 


and took him for medical treat- 


ment. 

\s health and spirit returned to 
the bear, those who took care ot 
him began to think of him as a 
increase the 


svmbol that might 


public’s concern over forest fire 
disaster. “If this small animal could 


talk,” thev thought, “he would be 


2 
30 


One careless match. . .Yours 7 
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PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 


in him and his message, so much 


of great help in our program of fire 


prevention.” This was the be- 
ginning of a small bear's big story. 
He was called Smokey and taken 
to Washington, D. C. 
Cub where he received an ofhcial 


\irport 


in a Pipe 


welcome at the National 
and was introduced to his new 
home at the Washington Zoo. 
Today Smokey is a full grown 
bear and an honorary member of 
safety clubs, fire departments and 
countless other organizations. He 
is a television artist, a model for 
movie- 


posters and cartoons, a 


actor—a_ nation-wide symbol for 
lorest fire prevention. 

When Smokey made the covei 
of a national news magazine, peo- 


ple became increasingly interested 


so that it became necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to 
pass legislation to protect his 
character and insure that the use 
of Smokey as a symbol would be 
interest. ‘Thus, 


in’ the public 


Smokey is legally associated only 
with projects that promote greatet 
care in prevention of forest fires. 

\s an example ol this, a toy 
manufacturer produces a “Smokey” 


n stores. A de- 


bear that is sold 
tachable ranger’s badge comes with 
this toy as well as a membership 
card which, after it is filled out 
and mailed to Smokey Bear Head- 
Department of Agricul- 
D.C. entitles 


the voung owner of this “Smokey” 


quarters, 


ture, Washington 25, 
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to membership in the Junior Forest 
Rangers. Other material appealing 
to bovs and girls is also included. 
Jn stores and elsewhere you will 
continue to see all kinds of things 
using the Smokey symbol. These 
have all complied with the terms 
of the Smokey Bear Legislation. 


Smokey Teaches Conservation 

In a recent article dealing with 
§mokey and his impact on the 
problem of forest fire prevention, 
a member of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice quotes a mother who wrote: 

“Our hero Smokey is greatly ad- 
mired by the small fry, and the 
change of signs on the bus placards 
always brings comment from my 
little daughter. The ads are scanned 
with avid interest for new pictures 
of Smokey and heaven help the 
individual who throws matches 
and cigarettes out of car windows. 
To mv consternation and amuse- 
ment, she tells the individual off. 
I notice that these persons don't 
do it again in her presence. The 
remarkable 


posters are doing a 


job in helping all of us, and 


especially the young, to become 
conscious of the waste, destruction, 
and grief caused by forest” fires. 
We hope to see Smokey for a long 
time to come.” 

Many 


have been involved in promoting 


and varied organizations 


the campaign symbolized by Smok- 


ev. It has given direction and 
impetus to a national movement 
of primary importance. Through 
their acquaintance with Smokey, 
countless school children are chang- 
ing their behavior toward forest 
hire prevention. 

We are generally agreed, I pre- 
sume, that there is quite a gap be- 
facts” and 


tween “learning the 


actually “changing behavior.” In 
safety education, for example, it 
is one thing for a child to be able 
to answer plus and minus correctly 
to items on an examination and 
quite another for him to remember 
to wait for the light and to ride 
his bicycle on the facing-trafhic side 
of the road. So it is with conserva- 
tion practices. Most children know 
that thev should make sure that 
camp fires are extinguished, that 
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matches should be completely “out” 
before they are thrown away, etc. 
Most grown-ups know it too, but 
somebody starts the forest fires 
that each year do untold damage 
to forests, animals and lands. And 
they do it through carelessness. 
\ continuous educational pro- 
gram may eventually produce a 
more enlightened public—children 
hunters, 


of school age. teachers, 


fisherman, etc.—a public that be- 
lieves in the importance olf behav- 
ing according to the facts. One 
thing this education must have, 
especially, tor younger people, is 
some-thing to make it real, to make 
it believable and graphic, to make 


it interesting and important. 


Teachers Can Help Smokey 

The prevention of forest fires is 
everybody's business. School people 
especially need to become increas 
ingly aware that such a statement 
involves positive action. The tol 
suggestions are 


lowing — specifi 


made by our Forest Service and 
others who have given considerabl 
thought to forest conservation and 
protection: these may help us focus 
attention more directly on this 
phase of conservation education: 

1. There must be definite pro 
vision in the curriculum for’ the 
study of conservation of our forests 
at several grade levels during the 
school lite of our children. 

2. The 


related to the 


instruction must be so 
experience of the 
learners as to make the ideas mean 
ingful and thus promote desirable 
behavior. 

g. Adults who live and work with 
children must set an example ol 
good conservation practices. Such 
practices must not be just con 
sidered “good for kids but of less 
importance to others.” 

Interested teachers have a con 
siderable number of resources 
available at both state and national 
levels to help them in this phase 
of conservation education. The 
State Forestry Department or State 
Forestry Agency located in the 
capital city of each state is an ex 
cellent source of assistance. Here 
bulletins, 


teachers may obtain 


posters and other printed materials, 


motion pictures, advice and infor 
mation specifically related to the 
problems in the specific state. Local 
foresters or forest fire wardens can 
supply helpful information and 
suggestions. Such a contact has, for 
example, resulted in an extensive 
study of problems ol torest fires, 
culminating in a special forest fire 
prevention exhibit in a local store 
window. The exhibit consisted ol 
children’s work supplemented by 
material fu 


posters and othe 


nished by the Forestry Agency. 
The following teaching aids may 
now be obtained: 


- \ 


teachers, giving up-to-date available 


recent publication fon 
sources of material on forest con 
information 
Materials 


servation including 
about Smokey, entitled 
To He lp 
tion. Forest Service, U. S. Depart 


K-28 Revised 


Teach Forest Conserva 
ment of Agriculture, 
April, 1Q5%- (Free.) 

2, Forest Service Films available 
on loan for educational purposes, 
1953-54. For sale by the 
olf Documents, U. S 


Superin 
tendent 
Government Printing Ofhice, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. (Five cents.) 

3. A motion picture combining 
the talents of Smokey and Hop 
along Cassidy is currently available 
from the Forest Service, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, and the 


State Foresters 


NEW COURSES ADDED 


\ course in driver education will 


required of all sophomores in Spring 
highschools, effec 


held’s two public 


tive in the school year 1957-58, accord 
ing to Supt. Willard ]. Graff 

\ new course in Fundamentals ot 
Speech has been added to the cur 
riculum of the highschool units of the 
Public effective 


with the opening of the 1957-58 school 


Springtield Schools 


year 


NEW ‘GUIDE TO TAPES’ 
EDITION PUBLISHED 


Che latest edition of “Educator's 


Guide to Free Tapes scripts and 
lranscriptions” contains 87 new titles 
and a total of 330 

The 202-page guide has three in 


dexes, title, subject, source and avail 


ability, as well as a general descriptive 


list classified according to educational 
area 

This new third edition costs $5.75 
from the Educator’s Progress Service, 


Randolph, Wis¢ 








In the OTHER 
Fellows 


By Dr. Edgar Dale 
Ohio State University 


All of us are at some point in 


our journey along the road to 
maturity. Some find the prospect 
ahead pleasing and challenging, 
some are at a plateau, others find 
the road impassable and the view 
both fearful and bleak. Glancing 
their 


recall the warmth and 


nostalgically ove shoulder, 


they inti- 
macy of early family life and un- 
consciously try to retrace the route 
to this lost Paradise. 

The route ahead to maturity is 
not always easy to travel. It means 
experimenting with wider and 
wider personal relationships with 
occasional rebuffs. It means master- 
ing ideas, impersonal 
facts. It means developing a skill- 
ful balance between dependence 
and independence, learning when 


conc epts, 


you should go it alone and when 
work with others. It 
means neither overvaluing nor un- 


you should 


dervaluing conformity or  non- 
conformity but knowing when each 
is more desirable. 

Some 


well-defined, 


persons never achieve a 


responsible, mature 
selfhood. They never quite know 
who they are, what they are here 
for, never seem to take charge of 
their own lives. They look for a 
Mother, a Father, a Big Brother to 
lean on, to tell them what to do, 
what to think. 

Some, worried about anonymity, 
brooding over facelessness, over the 
nonentity, 
arrogant, bellig- 


prospect of being a 
become assertive, 


erent. They are the compulsively 


totalitarians, the 
The 


seem unable to learn by experience, 


ambitious, the 
hard-shells with a mission. 
being unwilling to fully trust othe 
people. 

Why is it so hard to communicate 
with other people, to share ideas, 
insights, and feelings with them? 
Why 
move 
hearts, the 
Given the will and ability to gain 


don’t excellent, tested ideas 


easily into the minds and 


conduct of people? 
new experience, the 

difficult can be 
Some persons are not enlightened 


problem 
though solved. 
chiefly because they have not read 
enough, discussed enough, prac- 
ticed enough. Give them time and 
they will make it. They know that 
knowledge is vast and that they 
can never be well-informed in all 
fields. But they are confident that 
they can get their ignorance better 
organized, 

But time does not help those 
who are unwilling or unable to 
learn from experience. The bright, 
able man who bored everyone in- 
cluding his best friends by talking 
too much when he was thirty, may 
still talk too much at forty and at 
fifty. People wonder why he can't 
keep his mouth shut and his ears 
Why the compulsive and 
seemingly unrewarded necessity to 
talk, talk, talk? Why can’t he get 
into the shoes of his listeners and 


open. 


discover why they avoid him? 
We see similar examples in panel 

discussions. Sometimes the speakers 

seem unable to get into the minds 





and spirits of their colleagues. They 
may get under their skins but never 
into them. They are not engaging 
in an educational conversation but 
only in a series of interrupted 
monologues. All talk; none listen 
There is much intellectual preen- 
ing but no entertainment of ideas, 
no intellectual transactions. There 
is no slipping into the other fel 
low’s shoes to see how he is react 
ing to your argument and to find 
out how his argument feels when 
you try it on. It is not a discussion 
but a kind of intellectual tennis 
match where everybody serves and 
no one receives. 

Arthur Jersild points out that 
“To ‘perceive the significance ol 
problems in the lives of others one 
must be able, at least to some de- 
gree, to recognize and face the im 
plications of corresponding prob 
lems in one’s own life.”” Why don't 
we learn young that if one wishes 
to speak, he earns it by listening? 

Some of this learning comes 
naturally through the normal give 
and take of living. The little gir! 
hair and he 
howls. “She doesn't 
understand that it hurts.” Minutes 
later the little sister yowls and the 


pulls her brother's 


Mother says: 


boy explains to his mother: “Now 
she understands.”’ 

Later we learn that not only are 
we hurt by sticks and stones but 
the names really hurt too, contrar\ 
to the old saw. The names hurt 
both the one who utters them and 
the one who receives them. One is 
COMMUNITY 
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learning the sadistic pleasure in 
wounding; the other is having his 
confidence and trust in himself 
endangered. He may even mis- 
takenly believe that he deserves to 
play the mean and degrading role 
assigned to him. How can he learn 
that the shoe doesn’t fit? Many 
slaves accept servitude as normal. 


One does not quickly discover 
what hurts other peoples’ feelings. 
Some hurts are unintentional and 
unrewarding but some are planned 
and rewarding. We may enjoy 
cutting people down to our size— 
where they cannot look down on 
us or overlook us. This has been 
going on for some time and it is 
not likely to stop soon. We could, 
however, know why we are doing 
it and not wrap ourselves in a 
mantle of righteousness when all 
we are doing is getting even. 

Perhaps, then, the most im- 
portant ingredient in the educa- 
tion of man or child, teacher or 
preacher, worker with hand or 
brain, is the ability to enter 
sympathetically and imaginatively 
into the lives of others. Unless we 
can put ourselves in the place of 
the other persons who differ from 
us in age, sex, education, wealth, 
race or nationality, we shall not 
become fully human. Our growth 
will have been blocked on a plateau 
of immaturity. 

Prejudice and intolerance are 
clearly characteristics of the im- 
mature self. We want a way of life 
for ourselves which we are not will- 
ing to share with others. Here, too, 
self-understanding of the mechan- 
ism operating is the beginning of 
possible change. Miriam Allen de- 
Ford has said that cruelty is the 
child of defective imagination, of 
the inability to put oneself into 
another’s skin. 


How easy it is to assume that 
other people are like us, would re- 
act as we do to the same situation. 
Even the Rule 
namely, 


needs a 
qualifying “But 
don’t forget that peoples’ tastes 
differ.” How often we say, “If I 
had been in his shoes, I wouldn't 
have done it that way.” We forget 


Golden 
clause, 
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that in his role we would have 
done what he did. 

Speaking of slavery, Lincoln said, 
“If all earthly power were given 
to me, I should not know what to 
do about it.”” He went on to say, 
“The southerners are just what we 
would be in their situation. If 
slavery did not now exist among 
them, they would not introduce it. 
If it did now exist among us, we 
should not instantly give it up.” 

“He jests at scars who never felt 
a wound.” Yet how can we in the 
United States, most of us who have 
never gone without food, or shelter, 
or education, or protection from 
disease, enter imaginatively into 
the lives of those who constantly 
live at the edge of the abyss? 

Certainly, there is folk wisdom 
available on this problem. Publius 
Syrius said two thousand years ago: 
“We are interested in others when 
they are interested in us.” Yet 
even here we must raise a warning. 
We find that people are interested 
in us as means, not as ends. They 
see us as customers, members of 
their organizations, not as friends 
and equals. 

When people treat us as friends, 
they may treat us better than we 
deserve. They do not expect grati- 
tude but are not surprised if it 
comes. Friendship is immeasurable; 
we can’t keep books on it. Friend- 
ship thrives simply because only in 
generosity of mind and spirit can 
we sense how the other person 
feels. We must get into his shoes. 

Can this spirit be taught to chil- 
dren, young people, and adults? 
It would seem to me that the cen- 
tral purpose of the study of the 
humanities should be to make 
people more humane. Indeed, a 
might be an_ excellent 
able student, yet still 


person 
scholar or 
lack the human touch. 


A teacher may do things which 
cause children to think ill of them- 
selves, to lack self-confidence. A 
first-grader is glum and unhappy 
about school. Her mother dis- 
covers that the children have been 
divided into three reading groups— 
the freights, the express trains, and 


the airplanes. Her daughter knows 


what it means to be a freight car, 
but the teacher isn't sensitive to 
the child’s sensitivity. It’s bad 
enough to be a slow reader, but 
why rub it in? This reaction was 
unlike that of the boy who after 
happily into his 
room and “What 
think, Mother? I'm _ the 


brightest kid in the dumb section.” 


school burst 


mother’s said: 


do you 


Businessmen have a hard job 
getting into the shoes of professors, 
and vice versa. A business man 
talking to a professor at Ohio State 
University said: “We make more 
money than professors but you get 
more important rewards. Besides, 


every seven vears you have a 


bacchanalian year.” 

Sometimes the gap between per- 
sons is bridged by more firsthand 
experience. We grow older and 
acquire the experience which en 
ables us to be appreciatively aware 
of the concerns of other people. 
But some experiences cannot be 
thus acquired, can only be entered 
into vicariously, imaginatively. 
Certainly the experiences of the 
past are of this kind. Louis Gotts- 
chalk 


ness thus: 


describes historical-minded- 


“Historical-mindedness” requires 
the investigator to shed his own 
personality and to take on, as far 
as possible, that of his subject in 
the effort to understand the latter's 
language, ideals, interests, atti- 
tudes, habits, motives, drives, and 
traits. This may be hard to do 
and the historian may rarely suc- 
ceed in doing it thoroughly, but 
the obligation upon him is obvious 
if he is attempting to understand 
and impartially judge rather than 
to criticize others’ acts and_ pet 


sonalities. 


Literature is another way of 
entering into the lives of others. 
The 
character, a person more real than 
reality. As we re-read The Adven- 


tures of Huck Finn we see that it 


writer creates a_ universal 


is more than an adventure story, 
more than a pleasant escape into 
a world where you “lazy around” 
most of the day. Mark Twain en 


(Continued on Page 23 
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Charles H. Koelling, superintendent, 
Sturgeon system, has resigned in order 
to enter the University of Missouri 
this summer to work toward a doc 
torate degree 


Fred Creason, a highschool teacher 
at Brookfield for the past four years, 
has been appointed by the Sturgeon 
board to succeed Mr. Koelling. 


Justin Needham, superintendent of 
the Leeton public schools, has an 
nounced a student council has been 
organized in this system. Recently the 
parent-teacher purchased 
a public address system for the school 
Mr. Needham was recently 


association 


reelected 
superintendent 


Ottie G. Shockley began his service 
Feb. 4 as the sixth grade teacher in 
the Gregory school at Holcomb 


Gladden Dye, Jr., principal of the 
Halfway highschool, has resigned his 
position effective at the close of this 
school year Hle is seeking a football 


coaching position 


Earl Flint, vocational agriculture in 
structor at King City, has been unable 
to resume his duties the second semes 
ter because of illness. His department 
is now under direction of Bob Hubbel 
who tormerly taught at King City 


and Maryville 


Eddie Miller, superintendent of the 
Haliway 
three years, has resigned effective at 


public schools for the past 
the close of the present school year 
Mr. Miller has accepted a position as 
representative of the Winston Pub 
lishing Company for this state 


C. W. Downard, Washington county 
superintendent of schools, has an 
nounced that the Kingston district 
recently completed a modern elemen 
tary building with five classrooms, a 
special room, principal's office, fur 
nace room, and room for supplies on a 
l2-acre plot 

Potosi is building a $575,000 high 
approximately 430 


school to house 


students 


Leon C. Billingsly, superintendent, 
Golden City, has announced this dis- 
trict recently completed a $185,000 
highschool structure that consists of 
eight classrooms, music room, cafeteria, 
auditorium-gymnasium, 


office space 


and dressing rooms. 
Lester A. Fadler, superintendent, 
Cuba, has announced this district plans 


to vote a bond issue at the regular 
\pril election 


Mrs. Joyce Brown has been em- 
ployed to teach commercial subjects 
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in the King City system. She replaces 
Vernelle Stahlin who is now employed 
in the St. Joseph schools 


McCarver is the new 
Holcomb 


Jacqueline 
teacher of 
highscho« »] 


English in the 


Edna R. Polster, Warren County 
school superintendent, has announced 
that the February meeting of the War 
ren County 
sociation heard T. G. Moore of Fergu 
son tell of his experiences as an ex- 


community teachers as- 


change teacher in an Enelish school 
near London. His talk was illustrated 
by pictures 

Lyle D. Hensley, superintendent, 
North Platte 
Lieutenant Governor of Division VIII, 
Missouri-Arkansas District of Kiwanis 


schools, Was elected 


International, at the annual conven 
tion held in Jefferson City on October 
7-9. 

C. G. Gunter of Rockford, Ill... has 


joined the Kemper Military School as 
a teacher of U. S. history, citizenship 


and English 


Mrs. Thelma Green is | new 
teacher of the Oa Grove school in 
Ripley County Ss] succeeds Mrs 
K.dith Rush 

al F. McCormick, vho for several 
summers has been a visiting professor 
at the University of Arkansas, will 
teach at the summer session of the 
graduate program of Drury College at 
Springfield 

Lt. Manuel Barrera of the foreign 


language department of Kemper Mili 
tary School is author of a new book, 
a Spanish reader 


Russel N. Webhrli, superintendent, 
King City, has announced that the 
$500,000 bond issue voted last Decem 
ber was recently sold to the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City. This 
district has valuation 
through annexation by over $1,600,000 
the past year. Mr. Wehrli was re 
cently reemployed for his fourth vear. 


increased Its 


Mrs. Betty Faye Murdock has been 
employed as teacher of the Matthews 
School in Ripley County. The vacancy 
was caused by the resignation of Mrs 
Marjorie Smith 


Edwin W. Sander, county § super- 
intendent of Cape Girardeau county 
schools, reports the newly reorganized 
district R-4 is contemplating voting a 
bond issue for the purpose of buying 
a new site and building a new eight 
room unit ‘he issue would be for 
$150,000. 


George H. Pritchard, director, De. 
partment of Health and Physical Edu- 
Bacteriology and 
Southeast Missouri State 


cation, 
Physiology, 


pre yfess« _,. 


College, retired March 1 after serving 
this institution for 29 years 

Dr. Pritchard has 
Little Rock, Ark 


moved to North 


Lyle A. Hellyer has been reemployed 
as superintendent of the R-1 Lewis 
County schools at La Belle and has 
been given a new three-year contract 
by the board of education 


Edwin W. Jones, music teacher, 
Carterville Public Schools, has had 45 
articles published in 15 different maga- 
zines during the last three and one- 
half years. Collier’s gave him “honor- 
able mention” in a_ recent article 
Redbook eave Mr Jones 
second prize in the 


contest for 1955 


contest 
Kansas writers 


MIDWEST SETS 
LEADERSHIP MEET 

The Midwest 
on Educational Leadership will meet 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, \pril 7-9 


Missouri's Philip Hickey will address 


Regional Conference 


lowa, 
the conference at the second sessiotr 


Subsequent sessions will embrace a 


series of group discussions, a cas 
study of a Rochester, Minn., progratr 
and two sectional meetings with Mis 
souri in charge of one on “School 
Business Management.” 

P. J. Newell Jr 
representative to the 
ference Committee 


Kahoka. 1s state 
Midwest Con- 


WALNUT GROVE HOST 
ICEC MEETING 
Missouri Chapter 


Exce ptional 


The Southwest 
International Council for 
Children, will meet April 12 in the 
Walnut Grove highschool auditorium 
at 7:30 p.m. according to Superintend- 
ent H. P. Edmondson 

Children that have béen enrolled in 
the various courses in special education 
will conduct a round table discussion 
expressing their views on the merits 
of the special education program. Also 
graduate students that have been en- 
rolled in various courses will return 
to give their views concerning the 
merits of such a program 

Oren W. Miller, St 
speak on the subject “Special Help 
Required by the School Child Who 
Has Learning Difficulties.” 


Joseph, will 


Superintendent Edmondson extends 
an invitation to all administrators and 
teachers interested in this field to 


attend the meeting 
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If Michigan is your home state, chances are you have 
already seen this advertisement. Or, if you live in one 
of the other Midwest and Rocky Mountain states where 
Standard Oil Company (indiana) products are sold, you 
may have seen an advertisement very much like it with the 
same straightforward information about what determines 
gasoline prices in your state. This is the type of factual, 
informative advertising so vital to development of a sound 
public understanding of the oil business and its products 
and services. 


What makes 
a company 


a good citizen* 











What Determines Gasoline Prices? 


Many people may not realize the number of items involved 
in the price of gasoline. 


GASOLINE TAXES. A typical price of Sranparp Rep 
Crown Gasoline in mid-Michigan is 23 4/10 cents a gallon 
excluding direct taxes. That’s right! Only 23 4/10 cents! 
Direct state and federal taxes on gasoline total 9 8 /10 cents— 
equal to 42 per cent of the price of the gasoline alone—bringing 
the price to you to a total of 33 2/10 cents 


DEALER’S SHARE. The dealer, of course, knows that 
quality for quality he must meet competition to attract and 
hold business. At the same time, he must operate profitably 
to keep himself in business. To do so, he is entitled to a fair 
and reasonable mark-up, which is included in the 23 4/10 
cents you actually pay for the gasoline itself. With this he 
supports himself and his family, pays his taxes and his help, 
pays for the many services he offers his customers. He makes 
provision for all of these items in the few cents competition allows. 
OUT OF OUR PORTION of the 23 4/10 cents you 
actually pay for the gasoline itself, we find crude oil, transport 
it, refine it and then deliver the gasoline to your independent 





Our average cost of drilling an oil well in 1953 was 
about $80,000. Last year the average cost had risen 
to about $106,000. Many individual wells are more 
expensive, some costing upwards of $1 million. 


costs. And in the last 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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More than 51,000 people earn their living at Standard 
Oil. They, like you, have had to meet higher living 
15 years, their wages and 
benefits have increased, on the average, 170 per cent 


Standard Dealer. And money received from the sales of 
products enables us to pay the wages and salaries of our more 
than 51,000 employees, pay reasonable dividends to stock 
holders, and finance constant improvement in the quality of 
our products. For example, gasoline octane increases of the 
past 2 years added about 25 million dollars per year to our 
continuing operating costs. General wage increases of slightly 
over 4 per cent and 6 per cent in 1955 and 1956 increased our 
costs about 28 million dollars annually. This total of about 
53 million dollars over 1954 is a continuing annual cost, and 
is expected to increase further during 1957 

Yet by almost any yardstick you apply, whatever necessity you 
compare it with, gasoline is one of your best bargains today 


That goes for quality, it goes for service, and it goes for price 


2K wuat MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 


Well, one measure of citizenship is ao company's frankness in discussing subjects 
that ore of importance to its customers. Certainly price is such a subject. And 
we want you to know something about the many and complicated economic 
factors that determine the price of gasoline 
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RED CROWN GASOLINE 
PER GALLON. .23 4/10¢ 


STATE GASOLINE TAX........ 6¢ 
STATE SALES TAX.......000e0e 8/10¢ 
FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX.......3¢ 


TOTAL COST PER GALLON....33 2/10¢ 


Ss Sess 


equal to 42° 





The taxes you pay on gasoline 
cost of the gasoline itself 
Michigan's expanding highway system. You 
these direct taxes whenever you buy gasoline 
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help to build and maintain 

















PLENTY OF POWER NOW..: 
AND IN THE FUTURE! 


Kansas City Power & Light Company accepts its 


responsibility to provide an abundance of dependable 
electric power for commerce and industry in the 

area it serves. As a citizen of the community since 
1883, The Light Company” will continue to plan 

and build ahead so that the supply of electricity is 
neither too little nor too late. Montrose Station, 

new steam-electric generating plant now under 
construction 65 miles southeast of Kansas City, 
Missouri, will be an outstanding example of more 
efficient power production. This artist's drawing 

shows how Montrose will appear following completion 
of the first two generating units of 175,000 kilowatts 
each. Unit No. 1 is scheduled for power production 

in 1958, Unit No. 2 in 1960. Fuel will be supplied 
from strip coal mines near the plant site. Power 

will be transmitted to the Kansas City area over 
high-voltage circuits. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

















TEACHERS WANTED—F or Summer Employment 


To Do Special 
DEMONSTRATION WORK—GUARANTEED INCOME 


A car for local use is essential but this is not a traveling job. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. You are trained at our expense. You 
must be available for a minimum of 20 hours a week for 8 weeks. 
Full-time, employment of 40 hours a week for 12 weeks, if 
desired. For local interview, write to Mr. LaMonte Roach, 
Employment Manager, 209 Gregory Blvd., Kansas City 14, 
Missouri. 
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NOMINATED FOR “OSCAR” 


The half-hour film on how St. Louis 
integrated its public schools has been 
nominated for a motion picture acade- 
my “Oscar.” The Alm entitled “A City 
Decides” was produced for the Fund 
for the Republic and presented under 
the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews as a 
feature of Brotherhood Week last 
February 


Tribute to 
A Missouri Writer 


By Katherine Epperson, Atlanta 


Yesterday I put on our bulletin 
board a clipping which brought forth 
more comment than any other notice 
I have ever posted. From the paper 
that morning I cut the words which 
stated simply that, in her hill-top 
home in South Missouri, Laura [n- 
galls Wilder had died the day before 

“Oh, Laura is dead!” the children 
exclaimed to each other. 

To them she was not Mrs. Wilder, 
famous writer, with eight books trans- 
lated into three foreign languages and 
with libraries and reading rooms 
named for her all over the country 
She was simply Laura—the little girl 
through whose eyes they saw the wind- 
swept Dakota prairies, covered alter- 
nately with sweeping banks of wild 
roses and the swirling drifts of cruel 
blizzards which clutched at but could 
not conquer the pioneer spirit 

Her style was starkly simple: with 
an incredible minimum of words she 
transposed the hardship and happiness 
of those pioneer times into sharply- 
etched experiences for modern-day 
children. One who has read her books 
can never again be completely casual 
about: an April sunrise, sweet new- 
mown hay, the first violets, or the 
flight of wild birds. Her clear-cut 
prose makes children feel the warm 
security that made a home of every 
little house in which Pa, Ma, Laura, 
and her sisters lived. 

Through the medium of her words 
old fashioned virtues such as_ filial 
obedience, honest toil, patience, thrift, 
and an unassuming nature are made 
highly attractive and desirable qualities 

Children read these books again and 
again; they take them home, and 
their parents read them; and all de- 
clare, “The Little House Books are 
the best I’ve ever read.” 

A visitor in our schoolroom might 
think that perhaps “Laura” is an ab- 
sent schoolmate, so often do the chil- 
dren say, “Do you remember when 
Laura lived on Plum Creek—etc.” or 
“Once, when Laura lived in the Big 
Woods, she 

Mrs. Wilder, famous writer, is dead, 
but Laura, playmate of children, will 
live as long as children read books 
and their teachers and parents pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to 
choose these books of such universal 
appeal and high literary caliber 
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Elsie and Lealon Jones, founders of 
Teen-age Readers’ Guild, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to furnishing clean 
literature to teen-agers, proudly dis- 
play the eighteen thousandth book 
they have distributed among libraries 
of North America. The Guild has been 
operating two and one-half years. 


TEACHERS BATTLE 
OBSCENE LITERATURE 

Two Missouri teachers, a wife-and- 
husband team, are demonstrating what 
two average citizens can do when 
aroused by a threat to youth. 

Elsie and Lealon Jones, spurred by 
a Congressional Report revealing that 
over 300 million dollars is spent an- 
nually on bawdy literature by Ameri- 
can teen-agers, are operating a unique 
organization furnishing clean litera- 
ture to libraries in North America. 

Working without salary, they have 
organized libraries into a group 
known as Teen-age Readers’ Guild. 

Concerned always with the welfare 
of young people, Lee and Elsie Jones 
have always recognized the difficulty 
facing the school or public librarian 
who feels the responsibility for choos- 
ing clean, wholesome, and interesting 
books for teen-age readers, but simply 
hasn’t the time to read every book 
ordered 

“What can we do to help?” they 
asked—and slowly a plan of action 
began to crystallize. First they asked 
the major publishing companies for 
help, and got enthusiastic cooperation. 
Then they queried high schools and 
public libraries throughout the country, 
and the idea just fitted the needs of 
many. When the smoke cleared, Lee 
and Elsie Jones had a job. Thus Teen- 
age Readers’ Guild was created to 
screen, test, and classify books pub- 
lished for adolescents, and to distri- 
bute the books to member libraries. 

Here’s the way it works: nineteen 
major publishing companies send gal- 
ley proofs and advance copies of their 
best teen-age books to the Teen-age 
Readers’ Guild. Elsie and Lee screen 
these for cleanness and natural read- 
ing interest (universal appeal must 
always be present). The books which 
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a suggestion 


Ne 
we hope proves helpful 









CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 
SEPARATE AND ANDED- 
SEWED TO DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 











When doing an Indian 

program, there's a lot of 

help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 
Crafts and Costumes. 

How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
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easy, concise directions 
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for complete dress, 
war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 











To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


A quick little refresher! 


So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 

under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 











TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays to Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest in West. Wm. RuffersPh.D., Mgr. 
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ROCKY IVT TEACH AS 


iT Cy ae A Ge, 
410 Guaranty Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorade Ed ti A lati 

1605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Cole. 





TEACH IN COLORADO 
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Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign 
R Now. rtunities iting. 
wee ey yy 
ation Bookiet with 


Member N.A.T.A. 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Year's Placement Service 











A PERSONALIZED SERVICE pass this screening are then channels 


oa } > ny > > = | 
Washington Teachers Agency CLARK-BREWER to members of the Review  Board~ 
ane us is where een-age Readers 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest TEACHERS AGENCY Guild really shines 
where opportunities are unlimited. Without Let us Help You Advance Professionally ’ 
obligation, drop us a card for particulars. 1028 Dierks py t-, @ o ( ul pe | rey ov ere are seve 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Washington Since 2008 — agit te age oe 


Member NATA nine senior high schoolers 11 to 














years of age who come from a larg 
city high school, a parochial schoc 


















e and a small rural high school 
Over 20 years service When this review board finishes 
. . lacing teachers in pub- with a book, the book has had it Fra 
r P : “ied: 
Service Bureau lic and private ele- If the book passes, it is classified as to 
A TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE mentary and secondary exact extent of its appeal, the age CLAYT 
schools and colleges and or hs ‘ll like 1 4] 
ren ' . her group that will like it most, and the . 
306 South Ninth universities throughout ' ~ TISUPER 
Columbia, Missouri . type of reader within the age eroup , 
the United States. Free lh ; (pay —, : . 
e registration for whom it will be best Francis 
. ; hosen th 
In its two years of operation, the | Clayton 
Guild has read over 800 books but ve, his Wi 
, only 262 titles were found to measur: lren resi 
TEACHERS up to Guild standards. Proof of the eis Vic 
AGENCY soundness of these standards is tound Mr I iT 
in libraries where the books marked § ™versit 
C. R. COZZENS. Manager with the Guild’s bright yellow dot are English a 
37th Year reached for eagerly School, S 


graduate 
rhe time and hard ettort spent on and \llia 


If you desire a position from Guild work seem to the Jones of Cape became 
Kindergarten through Col- Girardeau and their Guild associates | Sch0O! . 
lege in the Midwest, West or well worthwhile, for they feel they are ae mer 

Alaska, we can find it for performing a service to all youne ee a 
706 South Fourth St. you. ple—and with 14-year-old Rosemary In addi 
Clinton, Iowa ENROLL NOW Jones on the review board, and two mas servi 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES younger Jones boys coming along, the | -@ucat 


instituted 
urriculu 
He will 





effort is doubly worthwhile 
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eorge Peabody College for Teachers ||, 


Offers you 


schinat «=6©L WO Summer Programs _ ||| 








The Full “ MID-SUMMER | 
SUMMER SESSION the SESSION | 


June 7-August 12 completely June 24 - July 27 | 




















; NEW : 8 

16 hours graduate credit 8 hours graduate credit ) + 

R 

T 

Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Peabody . c 
College for Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL to meet Write today for S 
the professional and calendar needs of teachers, librarians, principals, NEW CATALOG R 


superjntendents, supervisors, and other public and private school 
personnel. Come spend the summer on our AIR-CONDITIONED 


- - - describing the opportunities offered you 
campus at the very doorway to a vast recreational and sight-seeing S — 4 


area: TVA’s “Great Lakes of the South,” Great Smokies, and the by PEABODY COLLEGE'S new 
historical Old South. Make this summer an unforgettable experience: venture, THE MID-SUMMER SES- 
attend Peabody and see Tennessee. SION. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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rs In Wonderful New 
Revised Editions 





Francis Vernon Lloyd, Jr. . THE GINN | 
CLAYTON CHOOSES Ss, BASIC GRADES 1-3 
READERS 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Francis Vernon Lloyd, Jr. has been e S 
-hosen the new superintendent of the Many new stories in every reader—all 
Clayton School District. At present . : 
ie, his wife, Betty, and their four chil- of the same high quality as before 
iren reside at Concord, N.t1., where . ‘ ‘ . 
is Vice-Rector of St. Paul's School. Entirely new illustrations in full color 
Mr. Lloyd graduated from Stantord -_ , as : 
University in 1929, was a teacher of More provision for the individual child 
English and housemaster at the Deane 
School, Santa Barbara, until 1934, did Workbooks bright with color 
graduate work at Oxtord University 
and Alliance Francaise, Paris, and then Let us tell you Manuals with more help than ever for 
hecame associated with St. Paul’s al 7 
School. Meanwhile, he attended Har- all avout them. the busy teacher 


yard University, where he was awarded 
his masters degree in education in 


Ts ditisten on ble teaching, Mr. Lloyd GINN AND COMPANY 


has served on the Concord Board of . . 
Education for two terms. He also 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
instituted and directed a study of the 
curriculum of the Concord Schools. 
He will assume his duties July 1. 


Seat At Bh te ALA aS TT a a a ae a ae 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

| 1957 Summer Session June 10-August 2, 1957 

| A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Summer Session classes will be offered in all the University Schools and Colleges: 














| College of Arts and Science Graduate School 
College of Agriculture School of Journalism 
School of Business and Public School of Law 
Administration School of Medicine 
College of Education School of Veterinary Medicine 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Library of 750,000 Volumes Administrators’ Conference 
Laboratories Kindergarten Education Conference 
Research Programs Counseling and Guidance Services 


Theatre and Television Workshop . 
Child Study Clinic Music Programs 

Social and Recreational Programs Roof Top Theatre | 
Reading Conference Special Education Conference 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION INSTITUTE 


for High School Teachers of Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics 


Air Conditioned Library Reading Rooms and Student Union 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SUMMER SESSION WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 
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AUTO INSURANCE) 
hor Teachers 





Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Year 


Cyl. Body Type 


Any drivers under age 25? ........ 


Name 


School 


Address 


City §# State | 
Tape to Postal Card and Mail | 
this Coupon NOW! for a | 
Rate Quotation. No Obligation. | 

a 





The Platte County Citizen’s Committee meets with Superintendent Lyle Hensley 


at one of its six or seven yearly meetings. 


PLATTE COUNTY HAS 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE 

For the second year the Reorgan- 
ized School District No. 1 of Platte 
County has used a citizens committee 
to develop better public relations. 

The committee, selected by the 
board of education from a representa- 
tive group of women in the 
area, meets during the year to con- 
sider such problems as transportation, 


school 


building, hot lunch programs, curricu- 
lum, etc 

Lyle D. Hensley, superintendent, 
acts as chairman of this committee, 


and meetings are rotated from one 
school plant to another to familiarize 
the committee with the facilities. 

\t the end of the study each year 
the committee drafts resolutions per 
taining to the accomplishments and 
the problems of the school district 


SPONSORS EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

William Jewell College of Liberty is 
sponsoring its seventh annual Elemen- 
tary Education Conference, Saturday, 
\pril 27 

Featured speakers will be Dr. James 
L. Hymes and Bill Martin, Jr. accord- 
ing to Professor Lutie Chiles of the 
Department of Psychology and Edu- 
cation 





Children at Conn School, Grandview, 


study the communication arts by 
means of a Telezonia Kit. 


STUDENTS LEARN 
TELEPHONE TECHNIQUES 

Some 400 students in Conn School 
Grandview, took a recent trip to Tele- 
zonia -by means of a film, “Adventure 
in Telezonia,” and materials supplied 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Students learned how to dial, use 
directories, keep records of telephone 
numbers, and courtesy in 
telephone conversations 
Frances Needles 

The materials included two inacti- 
vated telephones, two directories, 475 
booklets, a filmstrip and a 
manual 


exercise 


according to 


4 » 
teachers 





SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. GRAND BLVD. 


This teachers agency established in 1903. Places teachers in Public and 
Private Schools, Universities and Colleges. If you want professional and 
financial advancement, write us NOW for FREE enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. Average placement salary last year over $4,000. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 








Harlow Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma 





City —Chattanooga 
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___DEATHS Minncsla 
LYNN WILKENING SUMMER SESSION 


Lynn Wilkening, = . teacher ge FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
a grace at ceca stp nghocs June 17-July 20 / July 22-August 24 


School in Webster Groves for the past 













two vears, died of a heart attack 


Feb. 18. 
MYRTLE KNEPPER 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 
1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other concerts 
— plays — excursions lectures — golf 
tennis — swimming — fishing — campus in an 
outstanding cultural center located in the cool 
and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 
725 Johnston Hall 








| 
| 

Myrtle Knepper, 88, teacher of 
mathematics from 1903-42, Southeast 
State College, Cape Girardeau, died | 
Feb. 5 at her home in Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka. Burial was in Skidmore, Mo., her | 
home town. 


ANNA BEATRICE HARPER 
Miss Anna Beatrice Harper, 68, an | 
East Prairie retired elementary school 
principal, died Feb. 19 at her home in 
East Prairie following a long illness. 

ea Last August friends and_ citizens 
honored her at special services at the | 












school and church for her faithful - 
service to the children and the com 
munity. She had taught in schools of | 


Mississippi County since she was 16 


. ag 
MRS. JESSIE E. McCULLY 
Mrs. Ora E. MeCully, retired UNIVERSITY fe} 3 MINNESOTA 


2g 
t od 
i teacher and a past president of the “. *  . «one i MINNESOTA 


ws 
— 3 : 
> ar snot 


South Central Missouri Teachers As- 
sociation, died at Dixon, February 4. 
Mrs. McCully retired from teaching in 
1947 after serving for 27 years in the | 
Dixon Elementary School as teacher | 





and principal. 

In 1955 an FTA Chapter was organ- | 
ized in Dixon highschool and named | 
the Jessie E. McCully Chapter in her 


JES 


honor. 
hool 
ele- W. W. PARKER 
er Dr. W. W. Parker, 68, president, 
lied Southeast Missouri State College, for 


1one 2 . . . 
" 23 vears until his retirement last July, a - f mail 


died Feb. 9 at a hospital in Cape 





if ] 
‘ 4 
use Girardeau ; . > 4 ‘ 
— He began his teaching career at the / “a ‘st : y ' 
a Central Missouri State College at War <<" « 
a rensburg and was vice-president of “S Md 
ti that college from 1923 to 1928. In 1928 . 
= he was appointed president of the ’ *g: 
4/5 RR lly tell State Teachers You i see more of magnificent 
ere College at Alva. . 
In 1936 three vears after assuming Canada from the Scenic Domes of 
— his position at Cape Girardeau Dr - 
Parker served as president of the Mis- The Canadian 
souri State Teachers Association. 
Dr. Parker was born in Howard oe 
County, Arkansas, in 1869 and did Canada’s only stainless steel stream- served at no extra tare. The Canadiai 
undergraduate work at Hendrix col liner takes you along the Banff-Lake is in daily service throughout the year 
lege in Conwav, Arkansas. and grad Louise Route through 2,881 miles of — between Montreal and Vancouver and 
uate work at Columbia University in ever-changing scenery. Toronto and Vancouver. Ask your 
New York. : i travel agent about all-expense tours in 
| Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
the Canadian Rockies or see Canadian 


new vacation world! Relax in your : : 
Pacific in principal cities in the U.S 


comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 


JOSEPH WEBB EVANS 
and Canada 


| 
| 

‘ Joseph W ebb Evans died = his home Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
in Hale Jan. 31. At one time he was | ‘ 

| head of the Bogard school system and | meals in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or in " 7 "ss 
taught school in Carroll and Livings- the Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach, Canadian acific 
ton counties. Following his _ public 
school work Mr. Evans engaged in 
purebred livestock breeding and farm- 


| tourist, or first class, every seat is re 
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ROUND TABLES 


Seen ’round the 
smartest schools 


are 
they 


1710 Tables 
because 


super- 
have 


Griggs 
substantial 
double sets of heavy-gauge tubular 
steel legs and welded one-piece 
steel bracing framework. Tops are 
42-inch diameter easy -to-clean 
plastic in Natural Birch color, or 
light maple built-up tops. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$30.70 up 7 
| 
| 
| 


BEIGE 
METAL 
in stock 


Other colors F.O.B. the factory 


ORDER FROM 





EDWARDS PRESS 


“The Hillbilly Printers” 
OSCEOLA, MO. 








U. S. Constitution Jr. High 
U. S. Constitution Sr. High 


HUNNICUTT Pub. Co. 


NEW BOOKS 


for the 
NEW COURSES of STUDY | | 


SCIENCE 
Learning Science Series | 
Work Textbooks—Gr. 4-8 
AGRICULTURE TEXTBOOK 
Introduction to American 
Agriculture | 


SOcIAL STUDIES 
Mo. Constitution Text 
Workbook 
Our Own and Other 
Communities 
Work Textbook—Gr. 3-6 


‘TESTS 
Missouri Constitution 


ART 
Creative Projects 
A Book of Projects Gr. 2-8 
Library List Available 


Box 297, Holdenville, Okla. 








ing. He married Pearl Allen, a school 
teacher, and to this union six children 
were born. 


Five of his six children survive and 


all have either taught or married 
teachers. Ralph married a_ teacher, 
James L. (formerly at St. Charles) 
taught school and married a teacher; 


Howard taught school and married a 
teacher; Edna taught school and mar- 
ried a teacher; Harold married a 
teacher (she is now teaching at Hale); 
and Charles, who was killed in World 
War II, taught before entering service. 


New Publications 


The following publications of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. may be obtained from the divi- 
sion indicated: 


A Critical Analysis of Driver Edu- 
cation Research, NEA Research Di- 
vision in collaboration with National 
Commission on Safety Education. 60 
p. 75c single Quantity dis- 
counts. 


How Good Is Public School Adult 
Education-Actually?, National Assoc- 
iation of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, NEA. 4 p. Single copies free. 
A discussion and action guide for the 
development of stronger adult-educa- 
tion programs iri local communities. 


copies. 


Promoting Home Economics in 
School Programs, Department of 
Home Economics, NEA. 16 p. 25c per 
copy. Written in observance of the 
centennial of the NEA and the 30th 
anniversary of the Department of 
Economics. 

Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. 360 p. 
$4 per copy. Designed to help teachers 


and others carry out research. The 
research process itself is described in 
detail. 


Safeguarding the Advance, Defense 
Commission, NEA. 8 p. Free in limited 
quantities. A four-color illustrated 
booklet defining the Defense Commis- 
sion’s contribution to the centennial 
theme. 

Code of Professional Ethics, Ethics 
Committee, NEA. 10c per copy, 2-9 
copies at 9c each, 10-25 copies at 8c 
each and 100 copies for $5. This two- 
color, 17 by 22 inch poster bears the 


NEA Code of Ethics 


Civic Education Programs for 
Adults, National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, NEA. 64 p. 
$1.50 per copy. First in a new series on 
critical curriculum areas in adult edu- 
cation, this booklet gives information 
on planning, administering, and evalu- 
ating programs of civic education. 


°57 Milestones in the Professional 
Standards Movement, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 10 p. 
Free. A leaflet on the aims, activities, 


and accomplishments of this com. 


mission. 


The Professional Standards Move. 
ment in Teaching—1956-1965: Goals 
Action Programs, Needed Research, 
National Commission on Teacher Edy- 
cation and Professional Standards 
NEA. 24 p. Free. For use by local and 
state TEPS commissions, this pam- 
phlet is based on reports of study 
groups of the Eleventh Annual Na- 
tional Conference in Parkland, Wash- 
ington. 


The Business Education Program 
in the Expanding Secondary School. 
National. Association of Secondary 
School Principals, NEA. 240 p. $1.50 
(50% discount to members). Com. 
prehensive treatment of the area oj 
business education in the total pro- 
gram of secondary education for yout! 


Keyboard Experience and Piano 
Class Instruction, Music Educators 
National Conference. 56 p. $1 per 
copy. Discusses the piano as a means 
of developing the musical growth oi 
pupils. A guide for all concerned with 
teaching or curriculum planning 


NEA Centennial Celebration: High 
School and College Students, Centen- 
nial Office, NEA. 1 p. Free. Sug 
gestions for student participation. 


International Understanding Through 
the Secondary-School Curriculum, Na 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA. 247 p. $1.50 per 
copy (50% discount to members 
Presents which car 
be undertaken in the secondary school 
to help adolescents toward interna- 
tional understanding 


NEA Centennial Tours, Centennial 
Office, NEA. 1 p. Free. Outline of 
travel opportunities for participants i1 
the 1957 centennial convention 


NEA Federal Legislative Policy ... 
as Defined in the Platform and 1956 
Resolutions, Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, NEA. 12 p 
Free in limited quantities. Includes 
summary of federal legislative activities 
during 1955-56. 


The State and Sectarian Education, 
Research Division, NEA, 52 p. 50c per 
copy. Analyzes the constitutions, 
statutes, and court decisions relating 
to the separation of church and public 
education. 


The 1956 Student Council Yearbook, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, NEA. 246 p. $1.50 
per copy. Contains information on the 
national conference to be held in 1957, 
a complete report of the 1956 
ference, and other materials of in- 
terest to student councils 


specific activities 


con- 


Vocational and Technical Education, 
American Educational Research As- 


sociation, NEA. 67 p. $1.50 per cop: 
Reviews the research of the past six 
years on work experience and vo 
cational selection: agricultural, home 
and family life, industrial, business, 
and technical education 
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Window on Washington, Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, 
NEA. 6 p. Free in limited quantities. 
Describes work of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission and the Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 


National Conference on Teacher 
Education, Certification, and Program 
Standards for Driver Education. 1957., 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, NEA. 23 p. Single copies free 
while the supply lasts. 

Summary Report of Conference of 
Driver Education and Safety Education 
Association Leaders. 1957., National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA. 22 p. Single copies free while 
the supply lasts 

Recommended Policies and Practices 
for Student Council Leaders for 
Safety Education. 1957., National Com 
mission on Safety Education, NEA 
18 p. Single copies free while the 
supply lasts. 

Getting Grandpa into the Act, a 
special issue of “It Starts in the Class- 


room Newsletter,” National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA 
Shows how schools and teachers can 
tap skills and wisdom of senior 
citizens. 4+ p. January 1957. Single 


copy, 25c; 
The School Bell for March 1957, Na- 


tional School Public Relations Associ 


quantity discounts 


ation and the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. Includes eight 
articles on current school topics 


(Johnny’s writing, teaching junior col- 
high school fraternities, Soviet 
Science) from Fortune, New York 
Herald Tribune, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Good Housekeeping, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Coronet and the New 
York Times Magazine. Foreword by 
Fred Hechinger, President, Education 
Writers Association. 16 p. Single copy, 
20c; quantity discounts. 


When Mom Works Outside the 
Home, a special issue of “It Starts in 
the Classroom Newsletter,” National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA. Tested ideas for involving the 
working mother in the school public 
relations program. 4 p. February 1957. 
Single copy 25c; quantity discounts. 


1 
weL2es, 





Comes Naturally, a 
Starts in the 

National 
Association, 
ideas used 
promising 


What 
special issue of “It 
Classroom Newsletter,” 
School Public Relations 

NEA. Contains dozens of 
by teachers to encourage 
youngsters to enter the teaching pro 
fession. 4 p. March 1957. Single copy 
quantity discounts. 


Doin’ 


DE ne 


JC; 


The 1957 Commencement Manual, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA. 224 p. $1.50 
per copy. Quantity discounts. This 
booklet describes the latest trends and 
practices in high commence- 
ments throughout the country. A valu 
educators responsible 
of commencement 


school 
able guide for 
for the planning 
activities and graduation day programs, 
it also includes many graduation pro 
grams from which educators may glean 
some ideas. 


Group Games for Girls and Wo- 
men, National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA. 32 p. 50c per 
his is the second’revised edition 
been de 


copy. 
1 


which has 
teachers and 


of a best seller 
signed as an aid to 
recreational leaders in setting up suit- 
able games programs for high school 


girls and college women. 


The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA. 484 p. $5 
per copy. The 1957 yearbook of the 
AASA attempts to both the 
personal and professional 
the man who has one of the biggest 
jobs in education. The purpose of the 
book is to help the superintendent 
evaluate “this job that defies definition.” 


reveal 
aspects ol 


Civil Defense Education Thru Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA 
Free. This bulletin was produced 
by the Safety Commission for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
It points out what schools can do to 
protect children and youth in the event 
of a natural or man-made disaster and 
to educate them for meeting such an 
emergency. 


36 p 


Lt 


Chaffee school board members attending an area meeting of the Missouri School 
Boards Association are left to right: W. E. Castleman, treasurer; Charles Cunning- 
ham, secretary; John Nickens, vice-president; William Vickery, president; Fred 
Lewallen, superintendent of schools; Clyde Stubbs; and Gordon Bond. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


8 Weeks 


The popularity of the Sum- 
mer Session of William Jewell 
College is due to the selection 
of undergraduate and profes- 
sional courses in elementary 
and secondary education, care- 
fully selected faculty, dormi- 
tory facilities, attractive 
campus and advantage of liv- 
ing in a suburban community 
which is in close contact with 
Kansas City. 


Classes from 
JUNE 3-JULY 26 
1957 


For Bulletin, Address: 
Dean of Students 


William Jewell College 


Liberty Missouri 








COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 
FOR 


) UNIFIED 
/ SOCIAL 
STUDIES 





@ For Primary Grades: 
THE BILLY BOOKS are ideal readiness 
material. 


e For Third Grade: 

WORKING TOGETHER tells about the 
basic needs of people and how those 
needs are met. 

@ For Fourth Grade: 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR leads the 
child outward to 6 typical U.S. com- 
munities, 6 elsewhere in the world. 

e For Fifth Grade: 

EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD gives a 
clear picture of the interdependence 
of peoples. 

@ For Sixth Grade: 

EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS pre- 
sents other countries in our hemisphere. 

@ For Seventh Grade: 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD relates our 
Origins to life today. 


Ask about our new 
Together- We- Sing 
graded song-texts 


Missouri Representative: 
HARRY_SOPER 


Box 61, Columbia, Missouri 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Robert S. Small 


Having Reading Problems? 


The American Adventure 
Series Readers will help 
those retarded Readers. 


If you have not received 
yours, write for latest price 
list on Grade Teacher and 
other popular magazines. Du- 
plicating Books and Teaching 
aids. 


ROBERT S. SMALL 


Book & Magazine Agency 
South Greenfield, Mo. 














PACIFIC COAST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


La Arcada Bldg. 114 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


NEEDS 
CLASS ROOM 
TEACHERS 
ALL GRADES 
AT 
GOOD SALARIES 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
114 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 


Name 


Address 


Georgia Davis, Mgr. 











SEND FORTH 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 


In using the coupon below, please 
and 
address to which you wish 
is important, write directly to the 
use the convenient 
your name will be 


print your nai 


address, being very careful to show onl 

the material sent. | ! 
advertiset W he 
you ordering severa 
items, 


who will send you the 


coupon tor 
passed on to the adi 


material 


123. Inside Railroading An illustrated booklet . 


aspects of railroading rarely seen by the general 
public. One free copy initially; classroom quantiti¢ 
on. subsequent request. (Association of America 


Railroads) 
124. 
with or without college credit. 


Folders on Summer Sessions and travel abroad 
(Dr. Carlos Sanchez 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit 
(Benson Barrett) 

14. Catalog of supplies for 
basketry, beadcraft, block printing, 
copper tooling and on through 28 different crafts to 


handicraft work 


candle-making 


wooden-ware and wood carving. (American Hand 
craft Co.) 

22. Samples with brochure and pieces on cardboar 
cut out letters for use on bulletin boards, exhibits 
and posters. (The Redikut Letter Company) 


88. France This 24-page booklet, in color, with it 


charming cover and inside illustrations by well-know 


French artists, as well as beautiful photographs 
contains much helpful information on what to 
and look for in various regions of France. (ren 


National Railroads) 

103. 1957 Summer Session Bulletin. Gives details « 
all courses offered, as well as extra-curricular 
activities such as concerts, plays, 
special events available to all summer 
dents. Also special courses offered at Duluth Bran 


lectures and other 


session stu 


(University of Minnesota) 


118. Bulletin containing description of the summer 
program of the University of Vermont, including 
hops, ] 


special institutes, concerts, works as well as th 


regular course offerings. 


120. Folder giving preliminary plans for courses to 


SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


Available in 
school year of 
1956-57 only 








123. 124. 3. 22. 88. 103. 118. 120. 127. 67 
III slic occulta nacional ass oman daentiled 
RI caictihiaieSoolah ti sadleabsacensucaabaanamuealcasiananceaetl Grade 

Ia I <ccshecocstSercniesadecceomterstischsch cid billacelcataabe 
I a i a a 
a a State Missouri 

Enrollment: Boys EES Serene ee 
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be offered in the 1957 Summer Ses- 


sion of the University of Southern 
California. 
127. Workbook for guidance counse- 


lors, high school principals and teach- 

Included is catalog job 
descriptions for airlines, 
radio and electronics. (Keegan 
al Institute) 

67. Folder outlining plans and itiner- 
aries for escorted tours to Metropoli- 
tan East, Eastern Canada and Black 
Hills- Yellowstone. Indicate in which 
the country you are interested 


ers. showing 
television- 


lechni- 


part ot 


(Continental Trailways Lines) 





KEEGAN 


Technical Institute 


* School of Airline Training 
* School of Announcing 


* School of Technology 
Careers are open to Keegan gradu- 
ates in all areas of: 


Airline Reservations; Communi- 
cations; Stewardess; Ticketing 


Radio and Television Announcing 


Servicing in all areas of Communi- 
cations, Engineering and Electronics 


TWO YEAR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 11, 1957 
LEADS TO DEGREES 
Associate of Arts 
Associate of Science 


Information mailed on request 


Keegan Technical Institute 


207 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton ....$14.00 
Eee $29.00 
REESE REESE $40.00 


All are 3’ x 5’ 
Send orders to: 
Missouri State 

Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 











APRIL, 


1957 








LEMAY USES 
TWO READING PLANS 


Lemay District R-9 is using two 
methods to handle the elementary 
school reading requirements 

In schools overcrowded while addi 
tions are being constructed, reliet 
teachers use any available space othice 
space, cafeterias, storerooms—to con 
duct “floating” reading classes fort 
small groups taken from crowded 
classrooms. 

In another building where rooms 
are not overcrowded reading lessons 
are held at the same time each day 
for all the students. Each teacher is 


a reading level, and children 
report to 


assigned 
at that 
room for 


level of achievement 


her the reading period 


SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS 
WIN MEDAL 


For the third consecutive year the 
Springfield Public Schools “Television 
Classroom” February American Heri 


tage Series has been awarded a Georgy 
Washington honor medal by _ the 
Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, 
Pa., it was announced Feb. 22 by 
Freedoms Foundation officials 


Schools whose programs helped to 


win the third honor medal for the 
school System are Eastwood Junior 
High School, Weaver, Delaware, Boyd 


and Fairbanks elementary schools 

R. C. Glazier, director of 
information for the Springfield Public 
Schools, is in the 
program of television broadcasting for 


public 
overall 


charge of 


the Springfield system. 


MISSOURI ACE TO MEET 


The Missouri Association for Child 
hood Education will hold a two day 
Study Conference May 4 and 5 on 
the Central Missouri State College 
Campus at Warrensburg 

[The theme for the conference will 
be “Curriculum for Child Develop 
ment” with Dr. William Van _ Til, 
Chairman of the Division of Curricu 
lum and Teaching and Professor of 


College 


Tennessee as 


Peabody 
Nashville, 
leader. 

Saturday's 


Education at George 
for Teachers, 
conterence 
session will be devoted 


the 
and 


to lectures on general theme, 


group discussions, workshops on 


ACE 


Phases of 


Forums. 

Education 
foreign students 
on Sunday. 


International 
will be discussed by 


or exchange teachers 


PRINCIPALS DISCUSS 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The elementary school principals of 


the Southeast Missouri District 
Teachers Association met in Dexter, 
March 8, for a workshop centered 
around the theme “Where Are We 


Going in Special Education.” 

Speaker and workshop 
Dr. Geraldine K. 
Professor of Education, 
Education, 


coordinator 
Assoc i 


Director 


was Fergen, 
ate 
of Special 
Missouri. 


University of 








ANNOUNCING ... 


THE NeW 
CLASS RECORD BOOK 


Model has recognized the many 


requests of teachers for an im- 
proved class record book by re- 
designing such books to comply 


with the need for more space for 
recording pupil names and grades. 

The New Model Class Record 
Books are nearly 2 inches wider 
with 50 per cent wider space for 
recording daily marks. The book is 
10 inches long, has 42 pupil names 
per page, with sufficient space for 
12 classes of 20 weeks each. Where 
desired upon special order, these 
books may be had with additional 
sections. 

Printed in colors on 24 lb. white 
ledger paper, with cordwain, press- 
board or cloth covers, bound by 
staple or wire. From this variety, 
you may choose a book to suit your 
own requirements. 


We build a Class Record Book 
for any report card period. 


Model Publishing & School 
Supply Company 


1606-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 
Member of N.S.S.I. 





























FIELD MEN AVAILABLE FOR 
CAREER & COLLEGE DAYS 


America’s Finest Automotive School 


U.S. TRADE SCHOOLS 


500 E. llth «+ Kansas City, Missouri 
Ask about our 
Profession Service Dept. 


siti wissen pesaioaienomabnsezamiss 





For the Better Positions 


contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 


bon LLL Site 
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Is Ideal for Class Vacations 
May 1-June 15 


Write for Special Rates and 
s A dations” Plan 





“FREE- 





p ce 


1900 acres in the famed Ozarks 
with Western Atmosphere, 
private pool and strictly mod- 
ern lodge. All the facilities to 
make any class vacation a 
memorable one. 


DAN NORRIS 


Box M Branson, 





Mo. 





STUDY 
@ liberal arts, education, science 
@ workshops, institutes, 
conferences 
@ undergraduate and graduate 


The University of 


VERMONT 


Burlington 


RELAXATION 


@ the Green Mountains 

@ historic Lake Champlain 

@ concerts, lectures, forums, 
picnics, tours 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 


(Bulletin sent upon request) 


Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 




















Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University 
faculty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
July 1-August 10 courses in art, folklore, 


geography, history, language and liter- 
ature. $225 covers tuition, board and room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 








Cardboard Cut-Out Letters 
Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, 
Bulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter 
Patterns, Signs, Displays, ete. Available in 
nine popular sizes, nine standard colors 
and also the uncolored letters. Write for 
samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 


For Teachers -- FREE 


One Folder—MEXICO SUMMER VACA- 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. 5 
hours College Credit. Session July 25 to 
Aug. 25. Write for it today! 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main Wichita, Kansas 














FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Crafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling. 
Wreught Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Barning, Block 
da many others. Write te... 
HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 

orth, Texas 


AMERICAN 
P. ©. Box 1479 GD, Ft. W 
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Presiding at the meeting was Presi- 
dent Edward J. Gilbert. T. S. Hill, 
superintendent of the Dexter schools, 
gave a welcome address and Dr. H. 
Pat Wardlaw, assistant commissioner 
of education, summarized the meeting. 


SEDALIA CTA USES 

GOOD COLLECTION PLAN 
The Sedalia 
Association is 


Community Teachers 
using a practical plan 
for collecting organizational dues— 
providing for payment of the yearly 
dues in four installments, each after a 
monthly payday. 

The teachers make two payments of 
$5, one in September and the other 
in October, and two payments of $4, 
in January and February. Thus the 
total amount is $18. 

Of this $4 is sent 
NEA, $1 each goes for flowers and 
speakers, NEA delegates’ expenses 
and a picnic, and $2 each is allotted 
for a spring banquet, the NEA build- 
ing fund and general 


to MSTA, $5 to 


expenses. 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS TO MEET 


The 14th annual Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. The conference, scheduled 
for July 7-19, will be developed around 
the principle “The Classroom Teacher 
—Key to an Educated People.” 

The conference recreational program 
will include concerts, lectures, dances 
and trips to summer theaters, the 
seashore and historic Delaware. 

$75 registration fee includes inserv- 
ice growth credit certificate. Registra- 
tion blanks may be secured from the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6.224. 


JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE TO MEET 


The Junior Classical League of 
Western Missouri will meet Saturday, 
April 13, at Rockhurst College, 56th 
and Troost, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Any chapter within convenient trav- 
eling distance of Kansas City is wel- 
come to attend. The fee for the con- 
vention is $1.25 per person to be sent 
by April 3 to Miss Evelyn McLaugh- 
lin, Central High School, Indiana and 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. The 
fee of $1.25 includes the cost of the 
luncheon. 

The time for the day’s activities is 
from 10 to 4. 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 
CELEBRATE BIRTHDAY 


Row, Peterson and Company, text- 
book publishers, celebrate 50 years of 
publishing this year. The company was 
founded in 1907 by Robert Keable 
Row and Isaac Peterson with assets 
of $5,000 and one textbook manu- 
script. 

Today celebates its 


the company 


birthday by designing a wholly new 
building for its Evanston, IIl., home 
office and editorial department. The 


company is led by Gordon M. Jones, 


president, Maynard B. Hites, executive 


vice-president and general manager, 
and Walter E. Brackman, vice-presi- 
dent. 


MERIT CITATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Four education leaders in Missouri 
were presented citations of merit by 
the College of Education and Alumni 
Association of the University of Mis- 
souri at a dinner meeting, March 5. 
concluding observance of Educatior 
Day at the University. 

The awards went to Mrs. Irma Det 
jen, Webster Groves, past-president oj 
the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Dr. Anna V. Burns, mem- 
ber of the Southeast Missouri Stat 
College faculty for nearly two decades 
Dr. Philip J. Hickey, superintendent oj 


instruction, St. Louis; and Everett 
Keith, executive secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 





New Books 


Beyond the Oceans, Eurasia, Africa, 
Australia, social studies, by Norman 
J. G. Pounds and Emlyn D. Jones, 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 1956 
471 

English is Our Language, 
edition, Grade 3, by Edna L. 
Hannah M. Lindahl and 
Koch, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1957. 278 pages. Price, $2.35 

English 


edition, Grade 4, 





pages. 

se¢ ond 
Sterling, 
Katharine 
Boston, 


second 


Sterling, 


is Our Language, 
by Edna L. 


Hannah M. Lindahl and Katharine 
Koch, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 
1957. 326 pages. Price, $2.52 


see ond 


English is Our Language, 
edition, Grade 5, by Edna L. Sterling, 


Hannah M. Lindahl and Katharine 
Koch, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 
1957. 342 pages. Price, $2.56. 


English is Our Language, second 
edition, Grade 6, by Edna L. Sterling 
and Mabel F. Rice, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1957. 342 pages. Price, 
$2.56. 


First Year Algebra and Second Year 


3oston, 


Algebra, by Walter W. Hart, Very! 
Schult, Henry Swain, D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston, 1957. Price, $3.40 and 


$3.60 respectively 

Living Your English, Grades 7 and 
8, by Robert G. Colton, Grace M. Davis 
and Evelyn A. Hanshaw, D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston, 1957. Price, $1.28 
each. 

School-Community Leadership, by 
Professor D. G. Stout, Head, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, East Tennessee 
State College; Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 215 West Ninth, Dubuque, Lowa. 
140 pages. Price, $2.75. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
TO BE STUDIED 


A meeting concerned with the prob- 
lem of constructing school plants and 
improving facilities to aid audio-visual 
education will be held at the Missouri 
Hotel in Jefferson City, April 12. 

Superintendents are requested to 
attend and bring other representatives 
from their districts. Also, particular 
audio-visual education problems which 
they wish discussed should be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Lee E. Campion, Presi- 
dent, MSTA Department of Audio- 
Visual Education, 7700 Bonhomme 
Road, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








New Faculty Members 


LEMAY R-9 


Elementary: [Emily 
Margaret Flanakin, Charles Warner, 
Thomas Blades, Helen Hutson, Mrs 
Alyce Payne, and Lois Muschany 


INDEPENDENCE 





Wilson, Mrs 


Most Every School Should Have One 

















ware 


LECTERN 





VERY 
school, 


school, or nearly every 


E has need frequently 
for a table lectern such as the one 
shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing, which was provided by Gor- 
don Johnson, Supervisor of Trade 


and Industrial Education, State 
Department of Education. 
Here are some of the reasons 


why a good table lectern should be 
available: 


Nearly every speaker, whether 


school official, student, board 
member, patron, tea her, or pro- 
fessional speaker likes to have a 


lectern or speaker's stand. 


A lectern can be moved easily 
to various locations—gym, lunch- 


room, auditorium, classroom, etc. 


A lectern can be used on most 
table or desk—typing table, 
table, library table, 
etc. 


any 
luncheon 
classroom desk, 

Most speakers use notes, even 


APRIL, 1957 


LeRoy Brown, vice-principal, Wil 
liam Chrisman highschool; Althea 
Rexroad, special education, Young 
school; Wilma Polston, grade 3, Old 
ham school; Joyce Hjierstead, grade 
1, Ott elementary; and Bettie Muir, 
grade 9, Sc, junior highschool 
if they are making only two o1 
three brief announcements, and 


the lectern makes the use of notes 


easier and less obvious. Even if no 


notes used the has 


greater 
or she has a good speaker’s stand 


are speaker 


ease and less tension if he 
of some type. It is not quite fair 
to any speaker to give him only 
the and a low 


the floor, or floor 


table. 
Ihe drawing here indicated will 
schools which do not now 


lecterns 


enable 


have to make them at 
little 
though the lectern designed 
built by Mr. 
the State Department of 
tion was made of white pine. 
of the 


against is that of getting the 


cost. Plywood is suitable, al 
and 
Johnson for use at 
Educa- 
One 
main dangers to guard 
top 
of the lectern too steep. 

Here are a few of the occasions 


in which a lectern will come in 


handy: 


1. Commencement and_ bacca 


laureate 

2. Dinner meetings, with after 
dinner speakers 

g. Auditorium programs where 
visitors 


school officials, students, o1 


speak 

j- Speech classes 
a as. BR 
munity 


and other com 
held at 


SC hool 


meetings various 


locations in the 


6. Outdoor affairs where some 
speech making is to be done 

7. Special programs in the gym 
8. Honors 


dent assemblies. 


dav and other stu- 


Mature woman counselor, 30 
years of age or older, trained in 
Guidance and Personnel at an ac- 
credited college, needed for private 
girls camp in northern Wisconsin, 
June 23 thru September 1. Refer- 
ences required. Good salary. 

Also seek 2 registered nurses, 
June 30-August 26; activity counse- 
lors and cabin counselors, June 23- 
August 26. 


Mrs. F. M. ISSERMAN 
82 Arundel Place 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-D 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24—August 2 
August 5—August 31 
Numerous courses will be offered 

in all divisions of the University— 
eb and undergraduate. Facul- 
ty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, 
and recreational activities are pro- 
vided. Delightful summer climate. 
For Bulletin, write to 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 














UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
Valencia, Spain: July 1-August 3—Summer 

School with optional tour of Europe. 
Guadalajara, Mexico: June 24-July 27 
Summer School at beautiful city of 
(juadalajara 

Grand Tour of Europe: July and August 
14 countries Everything First Class. For 
those who wish to travel only 
Information: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, U. of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


the 








PRI.-ELEM. TEACHERS! 


Fun and relaxation plus intensive 
training in the cool Colo. Rockies. 


RHYTHM WORKSHOP 
Aug. 12-17, 1957 


for all phys-ed leaders too. 
Write Paul J. Kermiet, Rt. 3, Golden, Colo. 


TEACHER WANTED 
in this vicinity as 
part time Counselor. 
Keegan Technical Institute 


207 Madison, Memphis, Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL 


To Remedy An Injustice 


I is apparently in keeping with human na- 
I ture for one to be most concerned with his 
own financial worries. Teachers and administra- 
tors have certainly had cause to ponder the slow 
progress made in salaries for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There is another group of devoted public 
servants who have also been overlooked on the 
salary side during these days of rising costs— 
the members of our Missouri General As- 
sembly. 

Most of our citizens have had pay increases, 
even though they have been moderate, each 
year or every two years. 

In the case of the members of the General 
Assembly there has been no pay increase since 
1942, 15 years ago. 

When the $125 per month salary was set at 
that time it was too low. 

Since then the cost of living index has sky- 
rocketed over 70°%. Is it any wonder that it is 
increasingly difficult to attract to and retain in 
the Legislature women and men of great com- 
petence. 

}usiness, manufacturing, and those engaged 
in professions other than teaching have means 
of adjusting salaries of employees to the eco 
nomic level of the times on much shorter notice 
and in less cumbersome ways than the processes 
that must be undergone by members of the 
teaching profession or the General Assembly. 

In the case of teachers it is necessary to get 
the local tax levy approved by the voters in the 
district or increased appropriations for the 
school fund through legislative action or both. 

The only way members of the General As- 
sembly may get a pay increase is through re- 
vision of the State Constitution by approval of 
the voters. 

On April 2, 1957 voters in Missouri will get 
an Opportunity to vote on Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment |. It would provide a salary 
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of $300 per month for members of the General] 
Assembly and reimburse members for travel for 
one round trip from their homes to the State 
Capital during each week they attend the As. 
sembly. 

Our Legislature, elected by the people, is the 
most important policy making group in this 
state. Its actions deal with the problems of agri- 
culture, cities, public health, welfare, roads, 
schools, conservation, taxation, banks, railroads, 
corporations, law enforcement and a_ host of 
related fields. 

The present statutory provision of allowing 
mileage for one round trip to the capital each 
session was enacted in 1874 and is totally out 
of date. Then methods of transportation made 
it necessary for a legislator who lived any dis. 
tance away from the capital to remain in Jef- 
ferson City for the duration of the session. 

Members of the Assembly because of business 
and family obligations cannot be expected to 
spend their weekends in Jefferson City. In all 
fairness they should be reimbursed for their 
travel as provided under this proposed amend- 
ment. Other state employees are reimbursed for 
necessary travel. 

Education is a state function. The State Con- 
stitution provides that “The General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free public schools 

.. Parents, teachers and those interested in 
our state today and its future should vigorously 
support proposed constitutional amendment | 

We believe the amendment is one way we 
can help to attract to and retain in our State 
Legislature men competent to run the affairs 
of our state. 

Legislators are currently considering a state 
budget of over $500,000,000 annually or one 
billion for a biennium. 

It is sheer foolishness to try to get good men 
to serve in this public oflice of such great im- 
portance and pay them with peanuts! 

Your Missouri State Teachers Association 
has endorsed amendment |. We hope ever) 
teacher will be active in behalf of it. 

The time is short. Organize your faculty, 
and your community so it will vote and work 
for the approval of proposed constitutional 
amendment 1, April 2. 


SCHOOL AND COM MUNITY 
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NO NEED TO BE CONFUSED ABOUT WHERE 
TO GET DEPENDABLE “LOW-COST” INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 


OUR OWN MSTA PROTECTION PLAN provides 


unsurpassed protection at a fraction of the cost! 


MSTA GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE assures members a 


weekly “CASH” income when disabled .. . even though not in a Hospital! 


Optional low-cost Hospital-Surgical and Major Medical protection also avail- 


able for MSTA members and their dependents. 


Do You HAVE IT? ? 


‘“‘You know it’s dependable’’ 


GET ALL THE FACTS AND FINE POLICY PROVISIONS IN 
OUR OWN PROTECTION PLAN 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Blidg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 
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